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A Pretty Pair 


BY MAY CROMMELIN 


at rest. So did the time of year; for 
it was mellow October. 

All the grey-stone, comfortably big 
Georgian houses appeared to be dozing 
after midday dinner on either side of 
Anchester market-place. Now the market- 
place is the heart of the town. But the old 
church, midmost of the market-place—that 
is its soul. 

Ever since the days when christianised 
Romans dwelt here in beautiful villas, of 
which the pictured tessellated floors are 
still found, prayer and praise have risen 
heavenwards from this same ground. True, 
only few stones remain standing of the 
first abbey. But still, this, the parish 
church from Saxon days, restored in the 
fourteenth century, is fairly time-hallowed. 
Its several side-chapels embody the thanks- 
giving, the hopes of salvation cherished by 
surrounding rich folk here since York and 
Lancastrian days. The families have 
mostly died in name. Yet their blood flows 
still in neighbours’ veins; their memory 
survives ; and if no mass is said now-a-days 
for their souls, yet above their effigies in 
brass daily worshippers kneel, solemn music 
and sacred chant resound. 

Outside the “ George ” Hotel, which was 
an inn in Stuart days, and a hostel in Tudor 
times, an old couple stood staring across 
the wide street—for the market-place is 
nothing more—in contemplative admiration 
of the splendid west tower, one of the 
highest in England. He was a squat, stout 
man, turned sixty, wearing new clothes 
with a kind of protesting air; certainly he 
would only really like them when shabby. 
One might have taken him for a farmer 
but for his commanding, twinkling eyes, 
shrewdly-shut mouth, and a keen success- 
fulness stamped indescribably on all his 
features. (Excepting his ragged goatee 
beard.) 

“Ain’t that soo-perb? The men that 
builded that were no slouches, eh, Saidie ? 
I guess those flying buttresses might ha’ 
been put up by old Hiram of Tyre, and 
Solomon himself would have allowed they 
would about do.” 

His gaze wandered, revelling, over the 


Gyn at rest afternoon, and the town seemed 


mullioned faces of the tower with their 
cusped panel-work ; higher to the pierced 
belfry, its arches filled in with quatrefoil 
tracery ; higher still to the battlements and 
crocketed pinnacles outlined against the 
cloudless blue. 

“Tt’s just lovely. And see the birds 
flying round, as they do at Cousin Ira’s 
church in St. Louis,” assented the elderly 
wife, with an easy readiness resulting from 
a lifetime spent in agreeing with her old 
man. She had plainly been pretty in youth, 
very pretty. Else why did she look so 
pleasant still, in a chestnut wig, and with 
a stooped figure? Her brown eyes were 
brimming with love; her mouth kept 
quivering with reserved sympathy, smiles, 
tender words. Yet she did not say much. 

While the transatlantic couple looked, a 
handful of loiterers gathered at the market 
corner where three streets debouch, and 
they seemed waiting. A smal) boy and 
girl trotted down the flagged church alley, 
hand in hand, hurriedly, and stopped near 
the visitors, breathlessly saying— 


“Oh, they’ve not come yet, Roger. I’m 
so glad!” 

“They’re coming. Hark! We're just 
in time.” 


A distant rumble of wheels could be heard 
from both sides. Then appeared two gipsy 
caravans in Castle Street ; a traction-engine 
loomed, puffing down Pillory Lane, dragging 
gaily-painted wagons. Wearily the droop- 
ing horses with extra-polished harness crept 
through the market-place. Gipsy women 
and children stared from the green or pink- 
trimmed windows of the yellow houses on 
wheels; all were tired, from the men 
driving listlessly in front to the dogs loping 
behind. More carts and caravans were 
coming, and the children watched in delight. 
The little girl fairly jumped in glee; the 
boy held her chubby fist tight with a manly 
air, being older; eight years old. 

“My! I do call those a pretty pair!” 
exclaimed the old lady, beaming. “Say, 
dears, what are those caravans doing on 
Sunday, now?” 

“They've come for the ‘ Mop.’” With the 
most roguish smile imaginable the small 
maid peered up sideways from under a 
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Sunday’s over.” He gave his information 
seriously, feeling it was valuable. There 
was a store of thought and gravity behind 
that broad brow of his, like a fair open book, 
but his eyes were radiant, and his mouth 
that of a cherub. 

Just then four o'clock struck in the 
church tower. Immediately after a clash 
of chimes filled the air. The sound vibrated 

over the quiet town, and floated out 
across the flat surrounding meadows, 

the heavy-headed elms, and the 
wondrously-winding small river. 
“ We—ell, now! That is sweet 
bell-musiec, isn’t it, Saidie?’’ The 
old man tilted his head back, 
listening in enjoyment almost 
childish. And a smile meant by 
its owner to be seraphic stretched 
his mouth half-way to decapitation. 

“That is a carillon, Ebenezer,” 
corrected Saidie, apologetically. 

“ All right, Mrs. Murch. But what 
tchune are they playing? I ought to 
know . . . I sartinly ought to know.” 
He scratched his chin thoughtfully. 

A small voice piped from under 

a sound of 
+ superiority— 

4) “Tt’s a hymn, don’t you know ? 
Nearly evvybody knows. I can say 
it, all at the beginning. (Yes, Roger, 
I can!)” 

And with intense devoutness the 
little one repeated in her baby 
fashion — 

‘From highest heaven ze 
eternal Son, 

Wis God ze Faver ever 


one, 

Came down to suffer and 
to die.” 

Then she boggled, 


pursing up her red rose- 
bud lips, to the great 
amusement of her 
hearers. The boy 





‘THAT IS SWEET BELL-MUSIC, ISN’T IT, SAIDIE?” 


flopping sun-bonnet lined with curling 
golden sunshine. The boy added, with a 
quaint air of childish courtesy, seeing a 
puzzled look on the inquirer’s face, “ It’s a 
fair; a great fair, to-morrow. Hundreds of 
people will come to see it. An’ they'll 
begin work at eight to-night, ’cos then 
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took up the words, 
singing exquisitely 
clear as a bird, <s 
the bells chimed— 

‘For love of sinful man He bore 


Our human griefs and troubles sore, 
Our load of grief and misery.” 


Mrs. Murch clasped her hands in admiring 
ecstasy. 














“Ben! Did youever? I couldn’t have 
sung better myself, when I was a girl.” 

“T’m in the choir,” said the boy, with 
lofty pity. “No girls can ever be that!” 
And his eyes, earnest with remembrance of 
surpliced dignity, claimed silent fellowship 
with the old man. 

The latter chuckled at his wife’s dis- 
comfiture. 

“ Say, sonny, will you show us round the 
church ?” 

“Yes,do,dears! You go with my husband, 
and little sister with me,” cooed the old 
lady. 

Would they? The children in gleeful 
pride put on airs of guides and guardian- 
ship. Dragging the old couple by the hand, 
they showed with pride the lofty nave and 
noble arches. Whispering volubly, though 
reverently, they pointed out the old, old bits 
of stained glass which once belonged to 
the monks’ abbey; a solitary carved seat 
and poppy-head blackened with fire. “Oh, 
sousands of years ago,” declared the little 
maid. Her brother added that the other 
seats had been copied therefrom, “in the 
Middle Ages.” In answer to surprised 
questions he explained, “ Daddy used to 
tell us lots about the church. An’ now 
mummy says we mustn’t never forget all 
he used to say, ‘cos, you know, he’s dead. 
He was the organist.” This as who might 
say, he was a Beethoven. 

Then the strangers were bidden admire 
the shields of the town fathers; the rare 
stone pulpit, of lightest tracery, that “ Crom- 
well didn’t’memberto break;”’ the “squints,” 
which the boy managed to call hagioseopes— 
a feat his sister pretended to think priggish. 

Then, begging their elderly charges to 
“look out for steps,” the children pattered 
eagerly to a side-chapel, built in Elizabethan 
days by a Godfearing man and wife, whose 
effigies on a noble shrine repose therein side 
by side large as life. Two sons in stone, 
handsome youths, beruffed and cloaked, 
kneel at their parents’ head and feet, 
evermore holding open books of prayer. 

With curiosity the living married pair 
bent to examine the recumbent figures; 
the man, a bearded, grand gentleman, with 
honest features; his dress a furred mantle, 
short ruff, trunk hose, and square shoes. 
“Only that his hands are folded there 
pious-like, or as if he was iaking a nap, 
you could fancy he’d say, ‘ Good-afternoon, 
Murch. How is life treating you?’ For all 
the world he reminds me of my old master. 
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You know!” And the queer old stranger 
nudged his dear old wife. ‘ Say, mother, 
look at his missis. Ain’t that just lovely to 
see them saying their prayers reposeful so 
long as this old church in old England 


lasts? You bet, she was one for plain 
sense. See the cap under her high hat, 


which was of felt, I reckon.” 

“Well, her gown isn’t my notion of 
style; all big pleats round the waist. And 
I could not eat my meals in comfort with 
that ruff sticking out under my chin. (And 
as to you messing with a boiled egg, Ben !) 
Anyway, she’s no beauty. Lois, our cook, 
had a short nose and hard features much 
the same.” 

“Lois was an honest woman, and her 
pie was Mr. Murch smacked his lips 
in speechless approval. ‘You may be 
sure as you’ve had your dinner, that was 
a worthy mother of a fine family.” 

The little wigged woman sighed ever 
so gently. Her old husband heard, how- 
ever, and awkwardly tried to amend his 
blunder by joking with the children. 

“What a pity to leave so many orphans! 
Better have had no little gals than these 
six below; three on a side; all with Toby 
frills, and hymn-books, piping. their eyes 
so prettily.” 

“Those was our great—great—great 
gran’aunties,” cried the maid-child. 

“Our ever so great auntsessitors,” cor- 
rected the man-child. Then pointing with 
chubby finger to the stone Elizabethan 
squire, “I’m called after him. That was 
Sir Roger Avening, and Dame Ankarette, 
his wife.” 

“ And me after her. I’m Enid Ankarette,” 
bubbled over from joyous lips. 

“ WHAT?” The shabby old man turned 
abruptly, frowning on the cherubic pair. 
“No gammon and spinach, young ‘uns! 
Don’t yew tell stories: that’s naughty! 
These here grandees were a cut above the 
lot of us, my son,” valuing in a quick, 
general glance the clean but cheap and 
mended garments of the infants. 

“Come, we won't be rough with them, 
Ben,” softly twittered his helpmate of 
nearly forty years. “Bless their hearts! 
little ones like to play at pretending.” 

Enid slipped her dumpy fingers in her 
brother's fat fist. Her angel face drooped. 
Roger stood up square and sturdy on his 
legs, his eyes defiant, his peach cheeks 
flushing. 

“Sir, I don’t tell stories. 





Mother says 
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no gentleman does, and I must be one, 
like my father.” 

“Rule Britannia ! 
of names, General ?” 

“ Roger Fitzwalter Humphrey Avening.” 

“ Go-er-long! Same breed as that fine 
old image,” chucking an expressive thumb 
towards the effigy of Sir Roger, “tell, 
honest Injin ?”’ 

“Really and truly,” doggedly replied 
the youthful Briton, though plainly be- 
wildered at the doubt. ‘“ Everybody knows 
our name. My grandfather used to live 
at Anchester Abbey, and was awf'ly rich.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” The self-made 
man opened eyes and mouth in a surprise 
the sensitive children shrank from as 
mocking. He clutched his beard, stepping 
back with head ducking in a bow. Next 
instant he staggered, and stumbled side- 
long down one of the unexpected steps 
against which the children had warned 
him. 

Giving a cry of alarm, sharp as that of 
a frightened robin, Mrs. Murch hastened 
to help ; then supported Murch persuasively 
to a bench near, imploring him to rest. 

“Tt’s the shaking, Ben. Oh, I'm real 
thankful you’re not hurt. But the shaking!” 

“T won’t turn to butter. Don’t yew 
worry, old lady.” 

The old people clasped hands affection- 
ately and sat still. Feeling somehow to 
blame, the children slunk away, hand in 
hand, too. Yet afraid likewise to be rude, 
they only crept into an adjoining chapel, 
where they nestled beneath a Georgian 
tablet, feeling rather miserable. 

Overhead ran an inscription in praise 
of one Mr. Samuel Lidiard. 


What's your full list 


A person eminently distinguished 
By many great and good Qualities. 
He was 

Uniformly affectionate as a Husband, 

Prudently indulgent as a Father, 

Amiably free as a Friend. 

In his extensive business he was upright and 
successful. 

After the most earnest endeavours to acquire, 

At length he effectually attained 

That happy frame of Mind, that Spirit of 
Resignation, 

Which rendered him superior 

To the changes and chances of this mortal 
State 

And to the stroke of Dissolution. 


Presently the unhappy small persons 
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were cheered by the jolly voices of the 
approaching visitors. Mrs. Murch clucked 
like a motherly hen over the youngsters. 

“My! my! Such a cold spot to be 
sitting. Have some peppermint lozenges, 
dearies, to warm you down-stairs.” 

Nothing loath the pair accepted, while 
Mr. Murch with liveliest interest sur- 
veyed them; then glanced at the record 
of Samuel Lidiard’s virtues with a 
humorous eye. 

“Crikey Billy! That would fit me, as 
neat as a snake in its skin. And what 
is this to his good lady? ‘The comeliness 
of her body was only exceeded by the 
lustre of her soul.’ There you are, 
Saidie!—to a T.” Then jocosely slapping 
Roger’s shoulder, “ Are these more of your 
forefathers, old chap? Or may I try and 
claim them ?” 

“No. You can’t, they are ours.” 

“Steady, now! You told me your name 
was Avening.” 

“ Zat was mummy’s gran’great-favver,” 
volunteered Enid, as her brother looked 
glum, his pride chafed. 

But old Murch speedily coaxed the 
offended boy back to good-comradeship 
by stooping to apologise in a whispered 
aside. 

“ Excuse my jokes, Master Roger. I 
was not born a gentleman, like you; nor 
had I your upbringing when I was a boy. 
But I'd like to be friends, if you are 
willing.” 

Roger at once held out his hand, which 
his elder grasped with the hug of a play- 
ful bear. Afterwards Murch dropped the 
nasal twang and homely accent he had 
used till then; these had been, Roger 
supposed, “some of his jokes.” 

The interior of the church fully admired, 
the party strolled outside, for Enid 
clamoured to show the monkeys in stone 
on the porch, “an’ the small-foxes. Do 
you know what? Lots of people was ill 
wis small-foxes last year. YES, Roger! 
Let me talk! An’ zey had to have bits 
scratched out of zer arms.” 

“ Never mind her. See those gurgoyles,” 
quoth Roger. “Daddy told me _ that 
long ago masons made those to look like 
as if they was evil spirits flying out of the 
church in a terrible hurry when it was 
conserkated.” 

So the pair prattled on. Behind the 
children’s backs the old couple exchanged 
glances of ever-growing admiration ; raising 

















eyebrows; mouthing silent ejaculations; 
going through contortions of almost ecstatic 
pleasure—simple souls ! 

“And now where might you kiddies 
live?” asked Murch, as at length the 
guides came to a halt in the rose-grown 
churchyard, wherein the newest monuments 
were half a century old. 

“Oh, you go down Black Jack Street; 
then our house is on beyond. You turn 
to your right, an’ then—— Shut up, 
Enid! Not to your right again; no, the 
other way.” 

“ Black Jack Street, Saidie. . That 
will be because of the sign of some inn in 
old days. Drank beer out of ‘em, they 
did.” 

“No, sir. It wasn’t!’ chorused the 
kids triumphantly. “It was for that statue 
up there of St. John—see! where the jack- 
daw is sitting. There was a big fire what 
blackened his face all with smoke (see it’s 
dirty!). So the people called him Black 
Jack.” 

“ Aren’t they cute?”’ murmured Murch 
admiringly to his better-half. Then in 
sudden determination, “I must see their 
home. You're not tired? Come along!” 

“ My—oh, Ben! I did think of going 
back to the hotel to put up my feet. Well, 
well! You know best.” The old lady 
obediently sighed, took up her skirt to her 
knees and followed man and boy down the 
old-world street and various alleys. She 
confided to the little girl as they went: 
“Men never think, duckie! I'd give a 
half-dollar for a cup of coffee and a rest. 
You see, I’m not as young as I was.” 

“Was you ever young?” queried Enid 
in a surprised whisper and confidingness 
engendered by that kinship of sex to which 
the old lady had appealed. 

Mrs. Murch answered the innocent 
affront with a wistful look; next she softly 
laughed. And Enid, convinced she had 
been witty unawares, tittered too. 

Presently Dolour Alley, which they 
entered, wound its way among poor dwell- 
ings with bulging wee windows under tiled 
eyelids. It ended in almshouses covered 
with glowing-leaved creeper, ruddy like 
the weatherbeaten faces of the inmates, 
who leant in their doorways. Beyond rose 
the arches of the old Abbey Spital Gate, 
still standing as of yore on the outskirts 
of Anchester to welcome the weary way- 
farer. Murch stopped stock-still to gaze 
his fill, uttering to himself— 
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“Wonderful! Thesame old arches! . . . 
The very same as have stood there, near 
about a thousand years!” 

“Come on! That's our house, and there 
is mummy in the garden,” shouted the 
children impatiently, pulling their elders 
forward. They pointed to a small pink- 
washed house that stood sideways, as if 
turning a shoulder shyly to the passer-by. 
Its street gable was decorated with an 
ancient carved bargeboard and hipknob. 
Its porch waded out knee-deep into a 
thicket of dahlias, Michaelmas daisies, and 
some lingering autumn roses, sweet, small 
and pink. 

Over a rickety gate a young woman was 
looking out bareheaded. Her hair, that 
had once maybe been as golden a delight 
as that of little Enid, was dull and grey- 
streaked; her dovelike eyes were pink- 
edged, as if from overwork or want of 
sleep. And it was a tired voice that called 
in gentle surprise— 

“ Roger! Enid! Tea is waiting, children.” 
(She was waiting too. She looked as if life 
for her were now one long wait.) 

Capering like lambkins, the Avening pair 
babbled eagerly of how they had shown 
the church to the strangers, who “ hadn’t 
ever seen so lovely a one.” 

“They've asked us to go for rides to- 
morrow on the horses, an’ the switzback 
as well!” This last crescendo. 

“Qh, how kind! But I don’t know 
that——-” murmured the widow gently. 
True, rides were a rare treat to her little 
ones; yet—they were gentlefolk’s children, 
and she shrank from charity. Both the 
old folk understood instantly, and uttered 
in one breath— 

“ Madam, if we might so far presoom ?” 
Murch added slyly on his own account: 
“ Being lonely like, and only come down to 
look around Anchester, it was almost as if 
two small angels had taken a brace of stray 
old pilgrims under their wings.” 

“My! It was,indeed! We just enjoyed 
ourselves heavenly. And we’re leaving on 
Toosday—Twuesday, as you say this side of 
the Atlantic. So if you could spare the 
darlings’ company to us to-morrow evening 
it would be hospitable, and we should be 
truly grateful.” 

“Oh, in that case, I must accept, and 
thank you. I am glad the children were 
good.”” Then, in hesitation, “ Will you come 
in and rest ?” 

“ Ze lady’s awful tired, mummy; an’ she 
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said she’d love aiced soda,” whispered Enid 
loudly. 

The Murches laughed in good-humoured 
confusion and began retreating, but now 
Mrs. Avening would not be gainsaid. What! 
tired and thirsty at her door? All hesita- 
tion vanished, and she led them with cheer- 
‘ul authority into a parlour-kitchen. One 
glance at Mrs. Murch’s simple bonnet had 
satisfied her these were no purse-proud, 
over-sea travellers. 

In one minute Mrs. Murch also, with 
experienced brown eyes, recognised deep 
poverty struggling to wear its ragged cloak 
with a brave air. All was so clean, sweet, 
but bare. Old worked samplers, silhouettes, 
even good miniatures hung on the bulging 
walls. A patchwork rug, half a century 
aged, was spread on the crumbling, stained 
boards, where it might least be trodden. 

Murch saw only an inviting tea-table ; 
unsuspiciously heaccepted a thinly-buttered, 
thick slice of bread. Mrs. Murch, pityingly 
wondering at mankind’s stupidity, had at 
once begged for “weak tea—very weak, 
please. What? golden syrup—oh, that is 
a treat! No, thanks, butter would spoil 
it.” She saw that, young though the children 
were, they only silently questioned their 
mother with disappointed gaze, as the 
Sunday pat of butter disappeared in the 
twinkling of Ebenezer’s eye; then at a 
sign from Mrs. Avening they drank their 
milk and hot water mute of protest as little 
fishes. 

Growing still more friendly and sociable, 
Murch made up for his unconscious greedi- 
ness by declaring, “ Fair play is a jewel ;” 
therefore Mrs. Avening, and Master and 
Missie, must needs promise to take a bit 
of supper with the missis and himself to- 
morrow, after some fun in the “ Mop.” 
Why, yes! Mrs. Murch showed she would 
be deeply hurt by a refusal. So—though 
again the widow hesitated—her reluctance 
was overborne by the entreaties of the 
children and the arguments of the cordial 
visitors. 

“ This is the first square meal I’ve really 
and truly enjoyed since we left Noo York 
a fortnight ago. Give me good company!” 
summed up Ebenezer. “Isn’t that so, 
Saidie ?” 

“My, yes! In all the times these years 
we've talked of coming to see the old 
country, we never reckoned on being taken 
in so kindly—least of all by a lady like you, 
Mrs. Avening.” 
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“Tt is a pleasure, besides a duty, to do 
what one can. In my case, that is very 
little.” The reserved young hostess sighed. 
“Was it not a—well, rather costly journey 
coming over?” 

“We've been saving up for it for years,” 
confided Murch. 

His wife caught his eye and smiled 
primly. 


* * * ms * 


The old couple sat by an upper window 
in the “ George,” looking out at the market- 
place, where a few gas-lamps lit the dark- 
ness. They were listening to the organ 
sounds faintly reaching their ears from the 
church opposite, a hymn audible through 
the hushed night. Slowly the clock struck 
eight. 

At the first stroke, a distant murmur rose 
from the town outskirts. By the third 
stroke it was a hum; then like the buzzing 
of bees. By the sixth stroke a rumbling of 
wheels, the hoof-beats of trotting horses 
came nearing in haste from north and south 
and east. As Murch and his wife craned 
their heads out of the window, they saw a 
crowd of other onlookers swarming into the 
empty street below. 

The scene changed with the swiftness 
of a Christmas theatre transformation. 
Rattling, rumbling, puffing, caravans and 
engines came racing from all sides, helter- 
skelter into the market-place, carrying 
flaring naphtha torches. The ground shook, 
the “George” quivered as the big engine 
snorted, dragging its monster wagons 
snakewise through the hurly-burly. 

The last stroke cut the air like a sword. 
Solemnly the chimes began their hymn of 
peace, in strange contrast with the stirring 
mass below, half in blackness, half in glare. 
By the time the last sweet notes died afar 
on the great Roman road straightly dividing 
the high flats—as the reeds on the river-edge 
ceased to catch the least dying vibration— 
the scene again changed. 

The general turmoil was crystallised into 
groups of busied workers around each 
looming huge car. Like a swarm of bees 
arranging themselves into different labour- 
ing clusters, all were hurrying in ordered 
purpose. The shouts, cries, died out. 

Presently hardly a sound could be heard 
by the watchers in the “ George” but the 
clinking of iron dropping into iron grooves, 
the thudding of spars unloaded. By and 
by strange frameworks rose and took shape 
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in the torchlit gloom; gigantic skeleton 
umbrellas spread out naked ribs. 

“Pretty smart! Well now, Saidie, what 
d’ye think of Anchester?”’ 

“Ebenezer,” impressively, “I like it! I 
never thought I could—although you wished 
it—but Ido. I just feel like at home.” 

“That's right, my dear. I told you—not 
that I was quite sure how I'd take to it 
myself. But I feel the same. And say, 
old girl, a new thought has come into my 
mind—it came sudden, whilst I was heark- 
ening to those bells. Listen!” 

* ** * * * 

Next day various passers-by wondered to 
see the old “ Americans ”’ visiting the Abbey 
grounds with the caretaker, for the Abbey 
was empty. They seemed so intently 
inspecting everything that the wiseacres 
smiled, the fat verger voicing the general 
opinion by chuckling— 

“Did you ever hear of the Americans 
that went to see the Roman villa over at 
Farmer Turner's? They see four smartish 
big stones set up in a corner of a paddock, 
and green with weather, and they do say, 
‘Hur will be a Roman altar.’ But—hee, hee 
—it was only where Farmer Turner’s grand- 
father used to put up a barley-rick.” 

Five o'clock that Monday saw the old 
couple keeping tryst with the Avening 
children by the south porch of the church. 
They were watching the fun of the “ Mop,” 
and grinning like babies. Roger and Enid, 
who could recall two or three “ Mops,” felt 
quite old and wise in comparison. The 
small pair once more took the old pair in 
charge. It was a fine sight to see Murch 
and Roger switchbacking madly up and 
down; next galloping on the jumping- 
horses with gilded manes and saddles, in 
the chier show—the dearest, by a penny a 
ride. Meantime, Mrs. Murch was beaming 
as she and Enid gently cantered on the 
neighbouring merry-go-round, worked by 
hand, and much more suited to the softer 
sex—so the showman assured them. Hot 
and giddy they descended, to go round the 
booths and “sample the lot,’ as Murch 
said. This meant buying such armfuls of 
candy and toffee, tin trumpets, pistols, dolls, 
whips, that the party were followed by a 
crowd of amused loafers and wistful raga- 
muffins. Every ten minutes the Murch 
couple would halt and sort out, with the 
help of the Avening pair, to give what these 
least coveted to less lucky children. 

“Hold hard, governor, or there will be 
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nothing left for to-night when the best fun 
begins!” hallooed some young fellows 
mirthfully. Then when Murch turned his 
gimlet gaze on them they looked sheepish, 
till mutual smiles broke out spontaneously. 

Mrs. Avening, watching shyly aloof, in 
her widow’s weeds, saw this orgy with 
surprised gratitude. Her work -wearied 
eyes opened wider at the repast spread 
later in a first-floor sitting-room of the 
“George,” by the window. When grouse 
followed red mullet and Scotch mutton, 
she uttered— 

“ How delicious! Only, oh, why did you 

o to all this expense for us ?”’ 

“Why? Because I can never give 
enough to the Avening family—no, never!” 
replied Murch, with a portentous nod. 
“Why again? . . . There, now, let us eat 
up this tasty bird; then—and no sooner— 
I'll tell.” 

So he did. “Fifty years ago, when I 
was the gamekeeper’s son at Anchester 
Abbey, little I thought ever to have the 
honour of dining the daughter-in-law and 
grand-children of my foster-brother, Mister 
Charlie. He was the second son; Mister 
Rowley, the eldest, I remember as always 
in debt and wild. Well, my father was 
hit mortally by a guest at the Abbey, 
covert-shooting, and the old squire took it 
greatly to heart. My mother was dead 
already. Mr. Avening sent me to school, 
looked after me well; then when I grew a 
forward stripling, at the head of my classes, 
and cocksure I could make my own way 
with a good chance, he said, ‘If you'll 
try your luck in the New World, my lad, 
I'll pay your passage. Chaps like you want 
elbow-room.’ So out I went, and prospered. 
I married a woman of gentle birth nearly 
forty happy years ago. But always, in the 
back of my head, I meant to come back 
and take a look at Anchester—so here we 
are!” 

“ And you found the Abbey passed into 
other hands. Uncle Rowley sold it, being 
last in the entail. My father-in-law, 
Charles, died when he was beginning life 
as a barrister, and left a young, penniless 
wife and family. My dear husband had a 
genius for music, so he followed its call. 
He came here as organist, because of his 
family connections with Anchester. He 
hoped, had he lived, to have ended at 
Westminster Abbey. ... Well, this is 
strange!” 


“ Ay, indeed! The old squire sowed his 











bread upon the waters, and you and yours 
may reap something—after many days. 
But I knew about the Abbey last year. 
An Anchester man came out our way. 
Yes; I heard! Strange, that here we old 
people are well-off, and with neither chick 
nor child. And there you sit, Mrs. Aven- 
ing, with that pretty pair, and little enough 
to raise them rightly. ... Why are you 
making signs, Saidie? . . . Wait till the 
children have finished their plum-pudding 
and gone out to the ‘Mop’ again?... 
Pree—cisely! I never meant otherwise. 
. . . We'll speak later about a notion came 
into my brain last night, and my wife 
agreed, Mrs. Avening.” 

The children only heeded a plum-pudding 
that blazed before them, and outside—oh, 
the “ Mop” was splendid! Strong electric 
lights lit the jumping-horses and switch- 
back like sunshine. The merry-go-rounds 
whirled, crowded with laughing maids and 
their young men. College boys were throw- 
ing handfuls of coloured-paper confetti. 
There! Roger spied his comrades and 
school-master. Also the latter’s little girls, 
Enid’s friends—oh—oh ! ! 

“ Off you go, young ‘uns! .. . It’s all 
fixed, Mrs. Avening. I met your son’s 
teacher—a very bright man—and he pro- 
mised kindly to allow all his boys to be 
treated, just to please an old Anchester 
boy, y’ know. And his good lady will look 
after missie. Adoo, my dears! ... And 
now we'll have our talk comfortably.” 

Two pink spots dawned and deepened in 
the widow’s face as she awaited Murch’s 
“notion” in trembling hope. Ten minutes 
later her face seemed painted, so brightly 
anxious were her eyes, so red her quivering 
lips, her hollow cheeks. 

“What!” she stammered, with shaking 
voice. ‘“ You—you both want to adopt 
Roger—to give him a happy home?” 

“ And you and the darling little girl too,” 
cried Mrs. Murch eagerly. ‘Oh, she and 
you—my heart goes out most to my own 
kind. Men and boys can work for them- 
selves.” 

“That's so. We want the lot! To see 
young faces and hear laughing voices— 
that’s our fancy for our old age. The house 
will be big enough. You and the little ’uns 
can play about in one end; we'll roost 
in the other. No interference with the 
mother’s authority—never you fear. Our 
heads are fairly level. Just give us leave to 
pay for the best ; we are reckoned wealthy.” 
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Mrs. Avening locked and unlocked her 
thin fingers in an agony of indecision ; tears 
rose. She was shaking. 

“Take time, my dear.- Think it over,” 
murmured Mrs. Murch wistfully. She 
glanced entreatingly at Murch. The smile 
on his face was fading; his mouth was 
closing tight. 

“All right; no hurry! Take half-an- 
hour, Mrs. Avening. Meantime, with your 
leave, I'll smoke my cigar at the far window 
with Mrs. Murch.” 

Minutes passed ; the almost total silence 
in the room contrasted sharply with the 
brilliant lights and merry roar of the fair. 
Murch and his wife sat hand in hand, 
watching the fun. Once she whispered, 
“Never mind! Things must turn out for 
the best, Ben.” 

“True, old girl. And you and I have 
still got each other,” answered he. 

Alone, Edith Avening sat staring over 
the merrymakers, at the church tower 
black against the night sky; at the Abbey 
woods. She was consulting all these in 
her soul—all that they meant to her... . 
Twenty minutes of life passed—of sharp 
question and answering cry, her two 
selves wrestling within. Then she rose, 
and wraith-like, so white she looked and 
low she spoke, came near. 

“T have thought and thought—but I 
cannot do it. I cannot go with Roger to 
live in America, even with such generous 
benefactors.” 

“ But, bless your heart——!”” gasped Mrs. 
Murch. 

“Hush, Saidie! Let us hear the reasons,” 
broke in Ebenezer, frowning down his wife. 
“ There are fine openings out there—if our 
adopted son needed them.” 

“True. But riches are not the best that 
a boy can be heir to in life. You are both 
good, but had you been born rich you 
might have cared less for us poor. I dare 
not renounce for my boy his English birth- 
right! At his age he would soon forget 
abroad the home of his forefathers; lose 
the inheritance by memory of their good 
deeds and virtues, while living in An- 
chester must urge him to be worthy of 
them.” 

“That’s sensible as to riches. Never- 
theless, Saidie and I do less than our dooty. 
Now, for yourself?” 

“It is because of the chimes,” faintly 
smiling. “I was born, reared, married here, 
and they seem part of my life. Now that 
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EDITH AVENING HELD OUT A HAND TO EACH 


the children and I are alone the bells are 
my daily comforters. They remind me of 
happy times—of my husband—and always 
of the’*‘ eternal Son’ and His love for us. 
The doctors say I may not live long, and I 
am happy here. Only—my little Enid! 
Perhaps it is my duty to give you my baby. 
Yes, though it is like tearing out half my 
heart.” She hid her face in her hands. 

“ Ebenezer! It’s gone too far!’’ screamed 
Mrs. Murch. 

“Why! we are from Canada, my dear,” 
cried Murch, patting the mother’s back as 
if she were a choking child. “Only came 
round by Noo York to see Saidie’s cousins. 
And we intend living in England—what’s 
more, in Anchester-—what’s most, in the 
Abbey. Yes! That Anchester man 
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said it might be sold—so I offered. We've 
skipped down incog. for Saidie to fix if she 
could cuddle into it like home ig 

“And, oh, I just fell in love with it. 
That Saxon gate where Ben was reared in 
the lodge is so like his stories of it. So 
now, dearie !” 

Speechless for joy, Edith Avening held 
out a hand to each of the two good angels 
she had entertained unawares. Together 
thus they looked out on the “ Mop” below. 
The two children, riding round proudly 
side by side, looked up and laughed in glee. 

Ten solemn strokes vibrated through the 
night air. The three stood listening for the 
chimes. And slowly, sweetly, the message 
floated in music over town and country— 

**From highest heaven the eternal Son——” 














The Children’s Crusade 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


S disappointment upon disappointment 
comes to child, teacher and school- 


manager in these days, I think of the 
strange chronicle of the Children’s Crusade. 

Matthew Arnold, one of the few children 
of light who have ever had to deal officially 
with the administration of education from 
the centre, sent me his Prose Passages 
twenty-one years ago, and in it I find a 
favourite quotation from “ A French Eton.” 

“In the Crusade of Peter the Hermit, 
where the hosts that marched were not filled 
after the usual composition of armies, but 
contained, along with the fighters, whole 
families of people—old men, women and 
children swept by the universal torrent of 
enthusiasm toward the Holy Land,—the 
marches, as might have been expected, 
were tedious and painful. Long before 
Asia was reached, long before even Europe 
was half traversed, the little children in that 
travelling multitude began to fancy, with a 
natural impatience, that this journey must 
surely be drawing to an end; and every 
evening, as they came in sight of some town 
which was the destination of that day’s 
march, they cried out eagerly to those who 
were with them: Is this Jerusalem? No, 
poor children, not this town nor the next, 
nor yet the next, is Jerusalem; Jerusalem 
is far off, and it needs time and strength 
and much endurance to reach it. Seas and 
mountains, labour and peril, hunger and 
thirst, disease and death, are between 
Jerusalem and you!” 

It is an exquisite apologue ; but whether 
true or not of the first great expedition 
under the Red Cross, to which Matthew 
Arnold assigns it, certainly it is true of the 
children’s own Crusade, that set forth nearly 
a century after Peter the Hermit had come 
back to Europe to die. 

Peter the Hermit died in 1115, Abbot of 
Noirmoutier, the abbey he had founded on 
his return, and it was not until 1212 that 
the real Children’s Crusade began. About 
that year three troops of children, seventy 
thousand of them in all, set forth from 
France and Germany for the East. The 
story of their going, their faith, their tragic 
ending, is the story of the most touching 
episode and the most astounding manifest- 


ation of the religious fervours of the Middle 
Ages; incredible if it were not attested by 
so many chroniclers of the time. It followed 
the last of the Great Crusades; it comes 
between the Fourth (1202—1204) and the 
Fifth (1216—1220), and with the Fifth the 
Minor Crusades began. The Crusades are 
variously numbered, but I adopt the arrange- 
ment that modern writers favour. The 
Fifth was the first of the Minor Crusades ; 
the flame was burning itself out, and the 
long series of passionate adventures ended 
in the Eighth (1272), and the final fall of 
the exotic Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Already between the Fourth and the 
Fifth the dying-down of the blaze was per- 
ceptible to Pope and Cardinal and Bishop, 
and the historian cannot but conclude that 
the children were treated as fuel to restore 
the fervency of the flame. Children were 
used by the adroit and unscrupulous priest- 
hood to rouse and inspire other children, 
and suddenly the “ epidemic of faith ” began 
to run, like an infantile ailment, among the 
little ones of Germany and France. The 
small Crusaders were children of all ages 
and conditions in life, boys and girls, rich 
and poor. They set forth without adult 
leaders or guides; they took no store of 
provisions, they were weaponless, they went 
with empty purse and scrip. Parents and 
guardians and friends were helpless to arrest 
the departure ; the youngsters broke out of 
doors, or even through walls, if they were 
confined. To Cologne and Vendéme, the 
appointed towns of rendezvous, they flocked 
in eager crowds. Most of them came from 
the huts of the peasantry, but some of them 
from the castles. Nothing could restrain 
or thwart them. “Even bars and bolts,” 
one of the chroniclers tells, “ could not stay 
them back.” 

They were convinced that they were called 
to the rescue of the sepulchre and the Holy 
Land. “A little child shall lead them,” 
they quoted ; “ out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast ordained praise.” 
They cited the call to the young Samuel. As 
they marched to the rendezvous they sang, 
“ Jesus, restore to us Thy holy Cross.” In 
all the marvellous pageant of the Middle 
Ages nothing is more picturesque, and 
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nothing quite so pathetic. “Where go 
ye?” the astonished folk would cry, as 
they stood to watch the bright processions 
file through hamlet and bourg. “ We go to 
Jerusalem, to rescue the divine sepulchre,” 
was the reply. 

Standing amidst the busy life of Cologne 
to-day, or in the sunburnt calmness of 
sleepy Venddme, one tries in vain to 
reconstitute the assembly and the scene. 
But one seeks in vain to comprehend 
its cause, as well; the cause is no longer 
possible ; something that was quite natural 
and usual in the Middle Ages must have 
died out of human nature and its dreams 
in the dark, at the shining of the Renais- 
sance dawn. Philip Augustus of France 
was sceptical even then, and he tried 
to prevent the departure of the children 
from Vendéme. But his subjects showed 
themselves ready to use force against him, 
even against the Lord’s anointed, if he per- 
sisted in hindering what they held to be the 
work of the Lord. The intense faith of the 
children had become contagious. The 
watching peoples were imbued, and “men 
of grey hairs and tottering steps,” one 
historian tells, “were seized with the in- 
fection, and in their second childhood 
imitated the ardour and credulity of the 
infancy which had long passed away.” 

Forty thousand German children had 
assembled at Cologne. As they flocked to 
the old city, the gifts of the pious were 
showered upon them. Godfrey the Monk 
chronicles the death of a thief on the rack 
for stealing some of the gifts. The leader 
of the German host seems to have been a 
chorister named Nicholas, a child himself. 
His plan was to march up Rhine-bank and 
cross the Alps to Genoa. There they would 
be met by a miracle. “The drought will 
be so great this year,”’ he told the children, 
“that when we reach the coast the abysses 
of the sea will be dry,” and they were to 
march across the bed of the Mediterranean 
to the Levant and the shores of the Holy 
Land. 

The German children were the first to 
move, but one can best study the phenomena 
of the Children’s Crusade by examining its 
beginnings in France. It was a French 
boy who lit the European blaze, a child of 
twelve, a peasant’s son, Stephen of Cloyes 
by name. As you travel from Chateaudun 
—heroic Chateaudun where the townsfolk 
made perhaps the best defence of the 
Franco-Prussian war-time—you come, as 
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you make for Vendéme, upon the ancient 
little village of Cloyes and its splendid old 
belfry rising from a woody slope. It was 
here that the peasant’s son began to preach 
the Children’s Crusade. Two centuries 
later, in the same beautiful Orleannais 
region of France, so calm, so heaven-lit, so 
open to blue sky, Jeanne D’Are was to 
manifest traits like those of Stephen Cloyes, 
the phenomena of the hysterically and 
hypnotically devout. 

Nothing was psychologically impossible 
in those days of fervent credulity, of con- 
tagious superstition redeemed by being 
sincere. Not far away from Cloyes, a few 
score years earlier, when fire had razed the 
famous church of Chartres, myriads of 
peasants had yoked themselves like oxen, 
and—men and women—had dragged to the 
monkish builders the materials to be used 
in erecting the most magnificent of all 
Gothic cathedrals, the Minster at Chartres. 
What now are the broad yellow corny 
plains of Beauce were in those days black 
with crowding, weeping, praying, toiling 
peasantry, who made themselves voluntary 
serfs of the Church, gave to the Lord of 
Heaven the corvées they begrudged their 
seignieurs, and laboured like beasts of 
burden without wage, until the fane of Our 
Lady rose from its ashes, glorified. The 
memory of that great effort of faith would 
linger at Cloyes in the days when Stephen 
began to listen and think; and going on 
pilgrimage to Chartres, within the mystic 
crypt which bore the inscription Virgini 
Pariture his soul would speak to him of 
the marvellous works that faith had wrought. 
The lad was born with a bright mind and a 
sensitive spirit. A kind of genius burned 
in him, and he made its flame a lamp before 
the altar. The scenes around him aided 
the flowering of his faith and the conception 
of his mission. Orders had come from Rome 
that the Crusading spirit was to be evoked 
in the populace again. Mournful proces- 
sions of priests and monks and nuns and 
honoured pilgrims, clad in black and sack- 
cloth, set forth almost daily from cathedral 
and abbey to perambulate the towns and 
weep for the captivity of the Holy City, the 
Bride that was prisoner to the lecherous 
Turk. Returned Crusaders and palmers 
displayed their sacred wounds and sores, 
their scallop-shells and scarlet crosses; and 
they told how the Fourth Crusade had 
stopped far short of pent Jerusalem, had 
come to a mercenary and fratricidal close 











in the capture of Constantinople from the 
Christian Greeks. 

Stephen of Cloyes would hear and brood 
upon these things until, like Jeanne D’Arc 
and poor Bernadette of Lourdes, he was 
ready to see nocturnal visions and be hailed 
by voices supernatural. The priests had 
remarked his piety and exaltation of spirit ; 
plainly he was a chosen vessel, ready for 
the touch of miracle, tow for a timely spark. 
I picture him by night among the hay in 
the horse-shed, dreaming, asleep or awake. 
One night of misty moonlight, when every- 
thing around seems magical and ethereal, a 
Figure stands tall and ghostly, showing 
white in the moonlight against the open- 
ing in the shed. The Figure wears a crown 
of thorns, its hands and feet manifest the 
sacred stigmata, it displays a pierced side. 
“ Lord, Lord, what wouldst Thou have me 
to do?” cries the lad, falling on his knees, 
and clasping his twitching fingers, and 
turning to the Figure in the moonlight a 
transfigured face. 

“Preach a Crusade,” the  visitant 
answered, “lead the children of France 
to accomplishment where barons and 
princes and kings themselves have come 
to naught. I will put down the mighty 
from their seat, and will exalt the young of 
low degree. Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings I will perfect praise!” 

The Figure’s voice was the voice of the 
Curé of Cloyes, but the boy was too excited 
to detect the mystification. Yes, the Lord 
had called him, he told his mother—had 
promised to children the achievement with- 
held from duke and king. “That is 
because of their notorious sins. The sepul- 
chre is to be freed by children, a sinless 
band,” he told the wondering poor woman. 
Ah, those mothers of saints and mystics 
and the predestined famous; the mother at 
Domremy, the mother at Assisi; Monica 
mother of Augustine ; the mother of Buona- 
parte; the countless mothers that have seen 
the fable of the ugly duckling coming true ; 
what hearts of anguish, fear, love, pride, 
incredulity, and faith were theirs! The 
mother at Cloyes heard in these words of 
her son the root idea of the Children’s 
Crusade; innocence was to be stronger 
against the Saracen than all the swords 
and battering-rams of sin-steeped men- 
at-arms. The children had but to march 
to Jerusalem, and at their mere appear- 
ance walls, as of Jericho, were to fall. 
And straightway Stephen Cloyes set forth 
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upon his mission. 
old. 

Four miles from Paris lay the miracle- 
working tomb of St. Denis, of Saint Diony- 
sius, first Metropolitan of France. The 
pilgrims sobbing and praying there looked 
up one day, at the call of a boyish voice, 
and saw the lad from Cloyes step forth as 
preacher. “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings I will perfect praise.” En- 
thusiasm lent him argument, and French 
lips never lack for words. He told of the 
shining Figure, of the commission given ; 
he convinced them that he was called of 
God indeed. The place of his first exhorta- 
tion had been cunningly chosen for him by 
the monks who brought him there. Noth- 
ing was incredible at the Shrine of St. 
Denis. The tomb was a famous place of 
miraculous cures, an ancient Lourdes of 
hysteric agitation ; the basilica built around 
it was always to be the scene of Roman 
Catholic triumphs. Henri Quatre was to 
abjure his Protestantism there, for “ Paris 
was worth a mass.” There Jeanne D’Arc 
was to hang her sword and buckler, her 
mission done. The family of royal Saint 
Louis were to be buried there. And at the 
coming of Stephen Cloyes, from St. Denis, 
a frenzy quickly spread through France. 
Minor prophets appeared in the provinces to 
which the returning pilgrims carried the 
marvellous news; other lads imitated the 
preaching of the boy Stephen. The wild- 
fire leapt the Rhine and lit a blaze in 
Germany, always apt to imitate and obey. 
On both sides of the great frontier river the 
children grew wild with the excitement. 
This was a special revelation, all for them ; 
it was to be their own Crusade. And so 
the eastward little ones converged on 
Cologne, and the westward made their 
rendezvous at Vendéme in the country of 
the honoured prophet Stephen. 

The forty thousand German children were 
the first to move. The boy Nicholas led 
twenty thousand of them up the bank of the 
Rhine, through a region that then-a-days was 
savage and inhospitable. They seem to 
have lost their way a little, for they 
approached the Alps near the pass of Mont 
Cenis. But before the mountains came in 
sight one-half the number had sickened and 
died, or fallen out of the files by the way. 
The toils and exposures of the Alpine pass 
still further thinned their numbers. Only 
a@ remnant emerged upon the plains of 
Italy—seven thousand only of them were 
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He was twelve years 
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left. Yet that was an imposing multitude, 
and the dwellers on the Piedmont plains, 
whose forbears had witnessed Gallic, Punic 
and Hunnic hosts invade, stared at the 
coming of warriors such as these; but turned 
again to the plough. 

The children came to Genoa, and 
hastened to the lip of that magnificent bay. 
But the blue waves spread before them, God 
had not opened for them a passage as of the 
Red Sea. Discouragement swooped upon 
them ; they murmured that they had been 
deceived. Some of them turned at once, 
and made for home. A few remained in 
Genoa, where the patricians opened their 
doors to them. Some of the great Genoese 
families, afterwards famous, the Vivaldis, 
for example, are said to have descended 
from these adopted German lads. Others 
pushed on to Pisa and to Rome, and a few, 
a very few, took ship for Palestine. “ Such 
of these,” wrote Michaud, “as reached 
Ptolemais must have caused terror as well 
as astonishment, by leading the Eastern 
Christians to believe that Europe had no 
longer any Government or laws or prudent 
men.” What the Pope said was, “These 
children reproach us with having fallen 
asleep, while they are hastening to the 
salvation of the Holy Land.” 

The remnant of the second twenty thou- 
sand German children crossed the Alps by 
the pass of St. Gothard, and coasted the 
eastern shore of Italy until they came to 
what is now Brindisi. At every opening 
in their hilly path they had scanned the 
sea for the appearance of their promised 
miraculous pathway. Disappointed, but 
hoping still, some of them reached Brindisi 


at last. From that port about three 
thousand of them “sailed away into 
oblivion. Not a word ever came _ back 


from them.” They vanished into night 
and mystery, into pestilence, slavery, or the 
waves. 

Meantime, the French children, thirty 
thousand in number, were making across 
France to Marseilles from Venddme. 
Stephen of Cloyes rode in great state in a 
chariot at the head of them, attended by an 
escort of young nobles who paid him the 
homage due to an almost sacred being. 
The French child Crusaders seem to have 
had no clear idea of the distance of their 
bourne, and to have forgotten that the sea 
lay between Palestine and France. For, 
day after day, as the towers and battlements 
of a town, Sancerre or Nevers, Lyons or 
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Valence, rose against the eastward sky, “Is 
that Jerusalem ?” they would cry. 

“ Not yet, not yet,” answered the monks 
who marched at their side, and the little 
hearts would droop and the little feet tread 
wearily all that day. 

But on the morrow, perhaps, again turret 
and pinnacle and rampart, blue upon the 
horizon, and again the eager ery, “Is that 
Jerusalem ?” 

And again the reply, “ Not yet, not yet.” 

Across the arid stony desert of the Crau, 
where now the gamester is whirled towards 
Monte Carlo, the French children toiled, and 
came at length in sight of the Mediterranean; 
and there, as the amethyst waves lapped the 
shore without hint of recoiling and opening 
up a dryshod path, three-fourths of the 
twenty thousand turned their backs upon the 
East and made for their homesagain. But 
some five thousand of them pressed on, and 
joyfully accepting the offer of Hugh Ferrers 
and William Porcus, merchantsof Marseilles, 
crowded themselves into seven small ships, 
and singing, ‘“‘We go to rescue Zion,” sailed 
out of port. A veil as of darkness fell around 
them also, as the last sail vanished from 
the sight of men who watched from the hill 
of Notre Dame de la Garde ; and for eigh- 
teen years no word of the little adventurers 
came back. And then just one of them, a 
grown man by that time, appeared in 
Europe with a tale to tell. He told how 
two of the ships had been wrecked, and 
how the rest of the children, arriving at the 
ports of Bugia and Alexandria, had been 
haled to the slave-markets and sold into a 
tyranny worse than death. 

The Caliph had bought forty of the bonni- 
est lads, to become his eunuchs and minions. 
Twelve of the most earnest of the little 
Crusaders, refusing to apostatise, were 
martyred for their faith. A traffic in Euro- 
pean children for the Eastern slave-markets 
had long existed; Hugh Ferrers and William 
Poreus were its merchants, they had be- 
guiled the children with their offers of a free 
passage to Palestine ; and those of the five 
thousand who were drowned on the way 
suffered perhaps the happiest fate of all. 

So ended the most marvellous episode 
in the history of religious movements dur- 
ing medieval days. It was intended to spur 
the flagging faith and zeal of Christendom ; 
but it marked the culmination of fanaticism 
and the beginning of the revulsion which 
led up to the Reformation in Germany and 
France. For in thousands of Rhineland 














villages and the hamlets of Maine and 
Dauphiny, Rachel was weeping for her 
children and refusing to be comforted. 

The historian seeks the motive of the 
deeds he chronicles, as the key to fit the 
complicated wards of fact. What, in the 
beginning, was the motive cause of the 
Children’s Crusade ? 

Contemporary chroniclers assert that 
Stephen of Cloyes was manipulated and 
moved by the priests of the Orleannais, be- 
cause it was needful to buy off, with the lives 
of European children, the lives of two priests 
who were held in bondage and hostage by 
the Sheikh-al-Jebal, the Old Man of the 
Mountains, chief of the Hashashim. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett has shown how close were 
the relations between the Assassin chiefs and 
European monarchs. There were several 
successive Sheikhs-al-Jebal; the story of 
the chroniclers may be true; dates are not 
against it; nothing is too deliberately dia- 
bolical to have existed in those times. But 
a wider motive than that can alone explain 
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the Children’s Crusade. The priests may 
have instigated it, at the command from 
Rome; but surely it was the passionate 
clinging of the impressionable young to the 
outward evidences of a faith defiled by its 
own professors and ministers, which caused 
the frenzy and contagion of the cry “ To 
Jerusalem!” again. The Church was cor- 
rupt, even the children saw; but none the 
less “there is a green hill far away,” and 
Christ died on Calvary Hill; the garden, 
the tomb, the rolled-away stone of the 
sepulchre, were they not yonder, yonder 
where the sun rose beckoningly day after 
day, in mute appeal? Yonder lay the sacred 
Places, woe-begone, soiled by unspeakable 
Islam ; eternal salvation awaited those who 
should give a new resurrection to the 
Passion of our Lord. And so the children 
wept and prayed and marched; and as I 
passed the Crau not long ago I seemed to 
see the long procession pass across the plain, 
and to hear the cry, “ Is that Jerusalem ?” 
Not yet, not yet! 


A Modern Cave Dwelling 


A MONG the present cave dwellings of 
[ this country, “Holy Austin Rock,” 
the subject of this sketch, occupies a 


foremost place; though it is little known 
outside the county in which it is situ- 
ated. For beauty of position, interest of 
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hermit are few 
and unreliable. 
He ~ chose his 
habitation well, 
for—separate 
from all other 
dwellings, and 
difficult of access 
—it must have 
been an ideal her- 
mitage for one 
who sought seclu- 
sion from his fel- 
low-men and un- 
interrupted quiet 
for religious mus- 
ing and solitary 
self-discipline. 
Since the pious 
hermit’s day there 
have been further 
excavations, and 
in comparatively 
recent times some 








slightly jutting 


OLD HOUSE IN UPPER PART OF HOLY AUSTIN ROCK buildings have 
gs 


been added to the 


association, or completeness of excavation caves that were hewn in the uppermost 
—either or all—this rock of many houses parts of the rock, and which even now form 


is unrivalled. 

The outstanding mass of stone, 
projecting from Kinver Edge, is 
visible from afar, and, unlike many 
show-places, does not disappoint 
on a closer approach. It is not 
now one human dwelling only, for 
several families inhabit the rock, 
and enjoy immunity—in its solidity 
and dryness—from such pains and 
perils as beset unfortunate dwellers 
in the more flimsy structures of 
these jerry-building days. No re- 
pointing is ever needed, no tiles 
fall off, for the simple reason that 
walls and roof alike are of solid 
rock. 

Probably the first excavation 
with a view to habitation was the 
cave of the recluse of the Middle 
Ages, whose pious memory still 
attaches to the place in the very 
name by which it is called. Of 
“Holy Austin” little is known, 
and, for a great wonder, not much 
more surmised. That he had his 
dwelling here and was renowned 
for sanctity are facts beyond dis- 
pute; but details concerning the 
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the inner rooms of that particular house. 
But it has its genuine cave dwellings still, 


rock-caverns pure and simple, in 
which whole families snugly reside, 
secure from the winds of heaven 
and the beating rain. 

The rock may be called a two- 
decker, so far as habitation is con- 
cerned; the houses on the lower 
level being caves only. On the 
upper deck, as the _ illustration 
shows, some small portion of man’s 
building has been tacked on to 
Nature’s massive handiwork; but 
in that upper part there still re- 
main the hermit’s cell and other 
caves, as in earlier times. 

Wells, sunk deep through the 
solid rock to the water-level of the 
district, afford a sufficient supply 
of water. To the natural beverage 
the tourist can add ginger-beer and 
the like, sold by the good woman 
who inhabits the topmost house. 

The hermit’s own cave is not now 
inhabited, though it has evidently 
been used as a dwelling-place since 
his day, for a fire-place adorns— 
or disfigures—it, and other more 
modern conveniences give token of 
comparatively recent occupation. 
From the cave itself there is a back- 
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door which opens on to a narrow 
ledge some scores of feet above the 
foot of the precipitous wall of rock 
on that side. The Rev. Baring 
Gould has made use of this sheer 
precipice and the door of sudden 
access to it in his recent novel, 
Bladys of the Stew Pony, and has 
fittingly finished off the villain of 
the book by making him break his 
neck there while in pursuit of one 
of the victims of his rascality. 

At the summit of Kinver Edge, 
from one side of which “ Holy Austin 
Rock” juts out, there is an ancient 
British camp to which very great 
historic interest attaches, and from 
which the view of the richly-wooded 
and undulating midland country is 
remarkable in its extent and surpris- 
ing in its beauty. 

The tourist, whether cycling or on 
foot, will do well to turn aside from 
the main road from Kidderminster or 
Stourbridge to examine this curious 
combination of the life of the Middle 


Ages and that of modern times. 


DARBY STAFFORD. 
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Personal Forces in Religious Journalism 


BY 


HOMAS CARLYLE’S words, “The 
journalists are now the true kings 
and clergy,’ were never truer than 

to-day, when the Press wields a far wider 
influence than the pulpit. Whereas the 
preacher has his brief opportunity, scarcely 
exceeding one hour on one day a week, the 
journalist is speaking perpetually from the 
printed sheet which enters every home day 
by day. How great and solemn is his 
vocation, if he only realised the power 
which is thus placed in his hands for leading 
his fellows into the field of righteousness ! 
In this article we are concerned more 
especially with those writers who have by 
long connection with our most important 
religious weekly newspapers created for 
themselves a pulpit, from which they preach 
to congregations numbering hundreds of 
thousands. Each one of the writers men- 
tioned in this article is probably as well 
known as the most popular preacher of the 
day, and each of them, while differing in 
style and method from each other, has come 
to stand as a friend to the constituency of 
readers who every week look eagerly for 
their words. The fact that they have 
attained this position argues a great deal 
as to their supreme ability, for it must be 
remembered that they have had to make 
their voices heard above the sound of many 
others competing for the ear of the public ; 
and, further, they have possessed the rare 
power to continue. There are several 
brilliant men and women who can make 
sporadic successes, but few who can main- 
tain a high level of excellence week after 
week, year after year, as these writers have 
maintained. Thackeray remarked at the 
inaugural dinner given when Cornhill Maga- 
zine was started, “It’s no use trying to get 
new men; there’s only a certain number 
of cabs upon the stand!” To-day, though 
the total number of journalists has increased 
enormously since Thackeray’s day, there 
are (as every editor is aware) still very few 
“cabs on the stand” ready to be hired! 
Take any of the writers who are described 
in this article and try and match them, and 
you will understand the rarity of influential 
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journalists in our religious newspapers. 
Even in the larger world of journals, how 
few there are of whom it could be said, as 
Disraeli said of Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s 
articles, ‘When I am reading one of Green- 
wood’s articles I feel myself in the grip of 
a statesman.” 

We have used the words “personal 
forces” to describe these writers, because 
in each case it is an essentially personal 
relationship which exists between them and 
their readers. They do not require to be 
personally known to those who admire their 
views in order to influence them, but none 
the less there is a sense of personal ac- 
quaintance following the introduction of 
author to reader which is distinctly potent 
for good. Thousands who have never seen, 
and perhaps will never see, the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, feel that they know him by reason 
of having been helped spiritually by his 
writing. An old philosopher said, “ God is 
ever drawing like to like, and it is He who 
gives to those whom He intends should be 
friends His letters of introduction.” Many 
a reader who was dispirited and sad has 
been uplifted by perusing an article by Mr. 
Meyer, urging him to “take heart again,” 
and in this way Mr. Meyer’s ministry has 
become world-wide. I mention him first 
among the “ personal forces” because of 
his close connection with Zhe Christian, 
which is the oldest newspaper in the group 
under our consideration. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


“ How did you first begin to write for 
the press ?”’ I asked Mr. Meyer on a recent 
summer afternoon as we were journeying 
under most unromantic conditions on the 
Underground Railway. At the station we 
had just left some young man had claimed 
Mr Meyer's acquaintance; aad at the station 
where we alighted, some one else came im- 
mediately to speak tohim. That is the daily 
experience of one who has made himself 
known to multitudes by his written as well 
as by his spoken words. 

“Well,” said Mr. Meyer, “the story of 
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my beginning to write is rather interesting. 
About fifteen years ago I was at Keswick, 
and after one of the meetings I went with 
my Leicester friend and helper, Mr. Theo- 
dore Walker, to see the Falls of Lodore. 
While we were there we saw two men 
standing on the great stone which will be 
remembered by all who have been at Lodore. 
One was Mr. Baldwin, a friend of Mr. 
Walker, and having joined the two we 
were introduced to Mr. Baldwin’s com- 
panion, who proved to be Mr. R. C. Morgan 
of The Christian. We had a delightful 
afternoon, and at the 
end of it Mr. Walker 
invited Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Morgan to 
come and _ spend 
Sunday at Leicester. 


While they were 
there Mr. Morgan 


came to my church, 
and after hearing me 
preach he asked me 
for the sermon, 
which he said would 
just suit The 
Christian. It was 
one of a series which 
I was preaching on 
Israel, and after it 
had appeared Mr. 
Morgan wrote for the 
rest. By and by he 
suggested they would 
make a good volume, 
and so the first of my 
biographical series of 
books was published 
under the title of 
Israel: a Prince with 
God. Readers of The 
Christian wrote ex- 
pressing appreciation, and so gradually I 
came to be a regular contributor, and in its 
pages most of my books on Bible characters 
have first appeared. Then, in addition, I 
began to write that page of Daily Readings, 
and later on I have done the Christian 
Endeavour Notes each week.” 

“What do you think has been the effect 
of so much writing upon your preaching ?” 

“TJ think it has spurred me on to read 
many books which I should otherwise have 
neglected, and undoubtedly it has helped 
to concentrate my thoughts. While I am 
writing a series on a given theme I cannot 
help focussing all my attention on it, and 
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this is decidedly helpful in preaching. You 
cannot imagine how absorbingly interesting 
the work becomes as one thinks every day 
of one man’s life and experiences. That 
is, I am sure, the right way to master 
Scripture, and as one studies consecutively 
the life-story of a Bible hero, one under- 
stands more and more the Divine revelation 
which it is intended to convey tous. No 
mere human biographer, without Divine 
inspiration, would have been able to give 
us such marvellous true stories of the ways 
of men; no mere human biographer would 
have painted the 
weak spots as well 
as the fine shades 
of goodness which 
we find in the Bible. 
And the human in- 
terest in the stories 
will, I believe, always 
continue. I have 
often advised preach- 
ers who complain of 
dwindling congrega- 
tions to go to the 
life-stories in the 
Bible, and preach a 
series of sermons on 
them. If the preacher 
has any real know- 
ledge of human life 
he will find plenty of 
helpful and stimulat- 
ing lessons which 
will interest and aid 
his congregation. He 
himself will be 
helped as he makes 
a close and intelli- 
gent study of a life, 
instead of taking an 
isolated incident in 
that life for his subject.” 

“And now will you tell me how 
manage to work with such regularity in 
the midst of your other work and your 
frequent journeys ?” 

“T should attribute a great deal to the un- 
conscious mental cerebration which carries 
me along from one chapter to another—the 
sub-consciousness, as Dr. Schofield terms 
it, which helps us to continue what the 
brain has commenced. I find that every 
week my next chapter in a Bible story 
comes to me quite easily, as the result of 
my own thought beforehand, and thus the 
pen takes up the narrative where it ended 
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the previous week. Then I attribute the 
capacity to do so much writing largely to 
my travels. I never go anywhere without 
my black bag, filled with writing material 
and books. On railway journeys one finds 
abundant opportunity for writing quietly 
and steadily for hours, and for reading the 
books which otherwise would have to be 
missed. How much, for instance, I have 
written in the waiting-room at Rugby at 
night, when waiting for my train home; 
and at many other junctions I have written 
busily until the arrival of the train. It 
would be impossible to tell you all the 
strange places where I have done chapters 
of my books—peaceful gardens in the 
country, express trains in America, steam- 
boats on the Rhine, hotels all over the 
Continent, and under many other con- 
ditions.” 

“1 know what a varied audience your 
writing has affected. That must be a 
satisfaction to you.” 

“It is indeed, and I honestly think if I 
had to choose between preaching and 
writing, I should choose to write, for the 
printed word remains when the spoken 
voice is silent. Only the other day a man 
came up to me in one of our great cities 
and said how he had been helped by the 
day’s reading in 7'he Christian to resist a 
great temptation in his business life. I 
have had countless letters, from people all 
over the world, expressing gratitude, and 
this does help one to continue the work, 
hard as it has often proved. And then 
when I look at two whole shelves in my 
study filled with translations into various 
languages of my books, I cannot help 
thanking God and taking courage. I could 
never have continued if the idea at the back 
of the task had been one of making money ; 
but thanks to my writing I have been able 
to assist and support various kinds of 
Christian work which lie very near to my 
heart.” 


‘*Claudius Clear’’ of the British 
Weekly 


Tens of thousands of readers of the 
British Weekly have reason to be glad that 
a certain Scottish pastor was laid low by 
typhoid and pleurisy and had to resign 
his pulpit at Kelso. If it had not been for 
this experience of illness, it is possible that 
the paper would never have been founded ; 
certainly it is probable that the Rev. W. 
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Robertson Nicoll, then a young minister of 
thirty-four years of age, would not have 
relinquished the office of pastor and taken 
upon himself the task of supplying the relig- 
ious public with a new weekly journal. It 
was in a particular foggy November sixteen 
years ago that the first number of the 
British Weekly came to illumine the 
country with its bright, steady light. For 
several weeks beforehand Mr. Nicoll (for 
he did not receive the LL.D. degree until 
1890) had been experimenting in shape 
and style as to the new paper, and had 
been perfecting his arrangements for what 
was a tremendous piece of organisation 
—the religious census of London. He 
was very certain of what he wanted in the 
way of type and matter, but it was not for 
some months that the British Weekly 
emerged into anything like the editor’s 
ideal. He was not new to the ways of 
printers, but his short experience of the 
Expositor had not prepared him for the 
different conditions under which a weekly 
paper is produced. With quiet assiduity 
he mastered the difficulties which beset all 
new papers in their early life, and after 
two or three years had the satisfaction of 
seeing the paper established as an organ 
with a note of its own, and with the reputa- 
tion of having introduced several new and 
remarkable voices in literature. 

Those were days to try the faith and 
courage of the editor, for he had to face 
the disappointing fact that the circulation 
actually went down in the week when he 
had printed a charming contribution from 
Robert Louis Stevenson! That shy genius, 
J. M. Barrie, was beginning to find his 
public by means of his humoursome char- 
acter sketches and his still more popular 
stories of life at Thrums. He was only 
know as “Gavin Ogilvy” then, and I 
remember seeing him waiting to see the 
editor, looking so delicate and pale that 
one has marvelled since at the stamina 
which has enabled him not only to scale 
the topmost heights of literature but also 
to invade the drama. Gradually the editor 
gathered around him a group of regular 
contributors who could not be equalled or 
excelled on the staff of any newspaper for 
the strength and brilliance of their work. 
Every one of them will be the first to 
admit that the inspiring force which drove 
the British Weekly upward to success was 
the pervading genius of Dr. Nicoll. From 
the first, he permeated the paper with his. 
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own individuality, and he has continued 
this course ever since. Forty out of every 
fifty of the leading articles, which have given 
the paper such a position, are from the 
pen of Dr. Nicoll himself; and their fine 
quality is proved by the fact that they 
endure transplanting from the front page 
to a volume with an added value of per- 
manence. That could not be said of many 
other leading articles in a British news- 
paper. 

But it is specially 
with his work as 
“Claudius Clear” 
that we wish to con- 
sider Dr. Nicoll. In 
the flotilla of papers 
and magazines which 
he has steered into 
the haven of success, 
his pen has_ been 
busy on all kinds of 
themes —in fact, one 
can hardly imagine 
a subject on which 
Dr. Nicoll would not 
be able to write in an 
illuminating manner. 
The ‘“ Correspond- 
ence of Claudius 
Clear” has afforded 
him an opportunity 
of covering many 
aspects of life, but, 
bold though the 
claim may be, never 
once has the essay 
proved dull or un- 


interesting. Years Photo by 
ago a thoughtful 


man of letters said 

to me, “There is one writer who has had no 
successor, and yet a successor is wanted 
badly; I mean Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 
The happy power of conversing in print on 
topics of general concern and dealing with 
them in a wise and pleasant manner, is 
possessed by Dr. Nicoll in an extraordinary 
degree, as has been shown by his “Claudius 
Clear” letters. When one remembers that 
these articles are now numbered by hun- 
dreds, and have been written week by week 
with very rare intervals, under circum- 
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stances often of illness and always of heavy 
stress, the marvel of their uniform excel- 
lence grows. Any one who has, like my- 
self, read every one of these letters will 
naturally have his favourites among them. 
Personally I prefer the letters which deal 
with the inner life, and those which review 
either a career or a biography. In the 
latter case, Dr. Nicoll almost overwhelms 
ordinary mortals by his wonderful memory 
of facts. He will casually remark that as 
he is writing away 
from his books he 
cannot verify a 
quotation, which he 


proceeds to give 
from memory. If 
you turn up the 
reference, you will 


find he is correct to 
a word. Or in some 
mysterious manner 
he will have recog- 
nised the hand of a 
writer in periodicals 
long since forgotten, 
and give chapter and 
verse for his asser- 
tions as to author- 
ship. If he trips— 
oh, how rarely!—we, 
his regular watch- 
dogs, may be allowed 
just a little low bark 
of self-satisfaction. I 
should like to add 
to this brief tribute 
of gratitude that I 
have found the 
strangest variety of 
people who derive 
weekly satisfaction from ‘“ Claudius Clear.” 
Men professing no religious belief what- 
ever will read these essays, specially when 
a solemn note is struck, who would not 
think of reading the front-page leaders. I 
believe they have guided many into sound 
lines of thought and have been a liberal 
education to others who have been familiar- 
ised with some of the best literature of the 
day through these columns. Decidedly, 
“Claudius Clear” is a personal force in 
journalism. 


H. 8. Mendelssohn 


(To be continued. ) 
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John Austin’s Will 


BY W. MONTROSE 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Joun Austin, an old Australian squatter, after six months’ residence in Sydney, feels himself very 


unwell. 


He sends for his friends Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of going back to 


Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old servants, he is 


leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. 
But his will cannot be found. 


John Austin dies. 


Some months after, 
At the sale of his furniture, his old chair, a 


icture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where they come into the hands of 


Valter Reid. 
him the chair and picture. 


The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go to the colonies, taking with 


A claimant to John Austin’s estates turns up in the person of an adventurer called John William 


Candler. 


He makes an unsuccessful attempt to get John Millington to take up his case, and then puts 


it into the hands of Henry Geeves, a lawyer who had fallen low through drink. 
Harold Crapp, for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to keep house, goes to live at Narenita Station, by 


the invitation of its owner, who is leaving for a visit to Scotland. 


There he finds Alfred Greenlands, 


the manager, and his wife, good neighbours and kind to Mrs. Moss. 
Walter Reid, soon after his arrival in Sydney, dies, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, 


and John Austin’s chair and picture are again sold. 
at Narenita. 


His daughter goes as companion to Mrs. Greenlands 


Bob Hawke, sitting in the bush cemetery one day, discovers a tin box hidden under a stone. It 
contains some papers—one of which is John Austin (Ashcroft)’s story of his life, and another is an 


illegible copy of a will. 


At a dance, Harold Crapp meets the Miss Fieldings, and, without pretending he knew anything of 


them, expresses his abhorrence of bushranging 


Fielding, who determines to abandon the ay 
up” Mr. Millington and Mr. Greenlands,. 


afterwards for being one of two who “‘stuc 


His words produce a deep impression on Martha 
Acting under a misapprehension, he blames Martha 


Martha does not 


want to tell on her sister, and so she and Harold Crapp quarrel. 
Soon after this, Mrs. Moss receives a telegram from Millington summoning her to the court in Sydney. 
By her production of the documents found in the tin box, the claim of John William Candler is refuted. 
John Millington falls in love with Miss Reid, whom he meets while staying at the Dingles’ during 


a storm. 


Sophia Fielding persuades her sister Mary to join her, and, disguised as men, they enter upon the 


ss and wicked career of bushrangers. 
‘ 


They get a number of young fellows to follow ‘‘ Captain 


sol.” Their first escapade was to relieve a poor miner of two bars of gold. Among their “‘ amusements” 
was a visit to a dance at Coruna, where, at supper, they compelled the assembled guests to wait upon 


them. 


stops it in time to put the driver and passengers on their guard. 


gang is repulsed, and Mick Tyson is wounded. 
Retribution soon follows. 


Mrs. Greenlands overhears a remark of their captain about ‘sticking up” the coach, and she 


In the attack on the coach the Sun 


One of the Sun gang turns traitor, and is shot by their captain. 


Harold Crapp sails for England, and as the vessel puts off from the shore, he sees Martha Fiel ling 


waving farewell. 


Miss Reid discovers John Austin’s old chair in a furniture-dealer’s in Sydney, and Mrs. Moss 


purchases it and John Austin’s portrait. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE ATTACK ON THE ESCORT 


RS. MOSS had spoken truly; their 

\ romantic adventures had indeed 

only just begun. While they jour- 

neyed up in the train from Sydney the 

Sun gang were making arrangements for 
one of their greatest exploits. 

The gold-diggings at Crows’ Nest had 
suddenly taken a new lease of life. Gold 
had been found in large quantities, and 
word came along that the escort was to 
pass through with a very large treasure in 
its keeping. The men of the gang spoke 
of it enviously, and asked Sol if he thought 
it were worth while to tackle it. 
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She feels that she is on the eve of great discoveries. 


“We'll try,” he said, rousing himself. 
He threw himself into the matter heartily, 
and made inquiries from his allies all 
along the route, and at Crows’ Nest itself 
where some of them were living. The 
statement he found was true. A very great 
amount of gold was to go through, and a 
large guard was to protect it. No one else 
in the district knew when the escort would 
positively start, but Sol was duly informed, 
and also of the stopping-places along the 
road, even where it would only stop for 
the purpose of watering the horses. 

One of the escort was a member of the 
gang, and he worked well for his bush- 
ranging mates, not only by giving them 























all the information possible, but he also 
manipulated the revolvers of the guard, 
as many as he could lay hands upon, and 
withdrew the charges, substituting blank 
cartridges in their places. 

On the night decided upon for making 
the final arrangements, Sol gathered the 
band around him in the cave. It was a 
weird, impressive sight. A pile of glowing 
logs burned merrily in the centre, lighting 
up the unequal surface of the walls around, 
casting strange shadows here and bringing 
out peculiar shapes there. The men lay 
about in picturesque groups and attitudes, 
the fire lighting up their faces. The band 
had been augmented by allies drawn up 
for the purpose by an order their oath 
compelled them to obey. Sol sat on a 
pile of fallen stone, and Mat lay stretched 
on the ground at his feet. The men turned 
their faces to the captain, waiting eagerly 
for what he should say. 

“The escort stops to-night at Meelala. 
To-morrow, midday, it comes across country 
to Wild’s Meadow, and to-morrow night 
passes along here,” he said in a quiet tone, 
which fell with a great hush upon his 
hearers. “It will pass through the Malu- 
galala run about half-past nine or ten at 
night. We shall meet it at the gate lead- 
ing into the cemetery paddock. It is a 
lucky spot for us,” and a sad smile played 
over his beautiful face. 

“A resting-place for us some day,” in- 
terjected Mat in a low tone, which however 
reached his brother's ears. 

“Tf needs be, yes,” he replied, and a 
wistful expression passed in his eyes. 
“The guard numbers nineteen,” continued 
Sol. “Eighteen they can rely upon, but 
our comrade is aiding us all he can. We 
number twenty-one all told. Now I want 
you, Mat, to take five men and go to the 
turn-off on the Narenita road. Just at the 
fork there is a clump of trees. I want you 
to take up a position there, and as the 
escort comes up call upon it to stand. 
Keep yourselves well out of range—you 
will find the trees useful for that. They 
will fire and make a great to do. We shall 
be at the cemetery paddock gate and do 
the plunge. They will not have time to 
reload, and you can tickle them up from 
behind,” whereat the whole gang laughed 
merrily. ‘They will think the band was 
too small, and so had drawn off. While 
they are crowing over their supposed 
victory we will drop on them.” 
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The band shouted in delight. 

The road from Narenita joins the main 
Great Northern Road at the boundary of the 
Malugalala run, which takes rather a sharp 
turn at the point. Indeed, three roads 
meet just here—the Great Northern Road, 
the highway from Sydney to Queensland ; 
the Talworth-Barubu Road; and the road 
from Narenita away to the back blocks 
in which Crows’ Nest is located. The two 
latter run parallel for some distance and 
join the other at the very sharp turn—a 
place, if there had been much traffic, of very 
great danger. 

The men of the gang were in a state of 
great excitement all the next day, and Sol 
and his brother rode over to the fork to 
reconnoitre. They were both very restless, 
and wished the day would pass. 

“ Look well to your shooting-iron,”’ said 
Sol, “and don’t be too venturesome. Keep 
well out of range whatever you do. This 
is a good, broad tree, and should afford 
a safe shelter.” 

“Right you are,” replied Mat, “I am 
not over eager, you know, so I hardly 
expect to be foolishly rash in my old days. 
I am more than inclined to draw out 
altogether. If you will, Sol, I will.” 

“T do not think I shall be long,” he 
replied. “I must avenge Mick’s death with 
a great outburst, and then I will retire. 
Over to that quiet spot possibly,” and he 
smiled sadly as he looked towards a certain 
nameless grave he could see from the 
place where they stood. 

The night was in every way favourable 
for their exploit. It was dark, and still 
with the stillness that at times portends 
a storm. Mat and his five trusty ones 
waited among the bushes, the time seeming 
long and wearisome. Not a sound. The 
very air was still, as if waiting and listening. 
Away in the distance the lights of the 
escort were seen flashing, and the men 
became alert; then with a dash it came 
rattling along. 

The folks at Narenita heard it coming; 
and stepped on to the verandah to watch 
it go by. With a great rattle it dashed 
on, and then it stopped, and the report 
of revolvers was heard. 

Mat and his men stood quivering with 
excitement... “ Halt!” he cried in a loud 
ringing voice as the escort came up, the 
troopers riding along on either side of it. 
Immediately a volley blazed out. Forget- 
ful of orders, one of the five fired his 
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HE FIRED HIS REVOLVER AT THE TWO LEADERS IN THE TRACES 











revolver. The bullet passed between the 
bushes, and Mat fell softly to the ground. 
A second volley came from the guard as 
it crashed on, the five dashing after them 
to join their comrades at the gate. 

The escort laughed and joked as it 
rattled on. 

“They've got more than they expected,” 
exclaimed one. “Yes, and they made 
tracks instanter,” laughed another; but 
the laugh was changed to a shout of rage. 
As they paused to allow one of the mounted 
troopers to open the gate a positive blaze 
of fire opened in their faces, and with 
shrieks and cries men and horses came 
crashing to the ground. 

“Yield!” cried Sol, bringing some of 
his men round the one side, bidding the 
rest close in on the other. 

“Out with your bayonets,” shouted the 
officer in charge. Again a blaze of light, 
shrieks and cries, in the midst of which 
the little buggy containing the gold dashed 
on with its four men. The fight was short 
and sharp, but bitter and bloody while it 
lasted. Bushrangers and escort started 
in pursuit, swearing and fighting. In the 
darkness friend and foe were indistinguish- 
able, and at last the foe gave way. On 
went the buggy, leaving groanings, pain 
and death behind it. The gang, what was 
left of it, scattered in all directions, Sol 
being the last to leave. With a yell of 
rage he fired his revolver at the two leaders 
in the traces, and they came crashing to 
the ground. Had his men stood by him 
the victory would have been theirs, for the 
escort were in utter confusion, few of them 
having escaped unhurt. 

Mr. Greenlands and Mr. Moss seized 
their revolvers, and mounting their horses 
started off to render assistance if possible, 
but when they reached the gate the fray 
was over. Mrs. Moss walked up and down 
the verandah impatiently, and at last could 
endure it no longer. Her horse was in 
the stable, and saddling it she followed 
the two gentlemen. She did not catch up 
to them, but as she reached the clump of 
trees at the turn-off in the road she heard 
a moan of pain. Springing from her nag 
she searched among the bushes, and almost 
fell over, as she thought at the time, the 
dead body of a man. He groaned. 

“Who are you? What can I do for 
you?” cried the lady. 

“Mrs. Moss, is it you?” replied Mat, 
for it was he, in a weak voice. 
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“ Yes, it is I.” 

“Thank God. I an Mat. Oh, Mrs. 
Moss, I am Mary Fielding,” all the weak- 
ness of the woman coming back upon her. 

“I feared so,” said the lady gently. 
« Are you hurt?” 

“T am dying.” 

“ Don’t say so, my dear. 
to mount my horse?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“Never mind. My husband and Mr. 
Greenlands have gone down to see what 
was the matter. I will call them,” and 
the lady cooeed. 

A cooee near at hand replied. The two 
gentlemen finding they were too late were 
returning home, and were considerably 
startled by that cry almost at their feet. 

“ Harry, is it you?” cried his wife. 

“Yes. Whatever is it?” he replied, 
astonished beyond measure. 

“Captain Mat is lying here wounded. 
Bring something quickly, so that we can 
carry her up to the house.” 

They hurried away, and very soon the 
guest-chamber had another occupant, this 
time a living one, though only just living. 
Mrs. Moss sat by the bedside, doing what 
she could to soothe those last few hours. 
The new day was beginning to show signs 
of awakening in the east, when Mat opened 
her eyes and looked towards the watcher. 

“What is it?” said the lady kindly, 
bending over her. 

“Try and see Sophie, please, and tell 
her—tell her,” she gasped in broken utter- 
ance,—“ tell her to give up this life, and 
oh, tell Matt. Oh, Mrs. Moss, what a 
foolish, unhappy, wicked life mine has 
been, and I once thought it was full of 
glory. God be merciful to me a sinner,” 
and a few moments later the occupant of 
the guest-chamber was dead. 

During that night and the early part of 
the following day the remnant of the gang 
came slowly back to the cave. Sol watched 
them moodily as they returned; towards 
evening he looked upon the sad, silent 
group, and said, “ All that are coming back 
have come. Where is Captain Mat?” No 
one had seen anything of him, which was 
not to be wondered at, for no one had 
known who rode by his side that night of 
disaster. 

Of the twenty-one nine were missing, 
the two brothers among the number. 
Indeed, as Sol looked around he started 
as he found the whole of the original band 
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with the exception of himself were gone. 
Of the survivors many were wounded, 
though not seriously. 

“We shall have to lie low for some 
time,’ he said; “this will cause great 
excitement, and fresh precautions will be 
taken. I should not be surprised if they 
made an attempt to wipe us out. I reckon 
they lost heavily, and they will smart 
under it, and so be anxious to avenge them- 
selves. One thing, none of you chaps were 
seen, so you can quietly return to your 
homes.” 

The folks at Narenita were very busy 
too. Early in the morning Mrs. Green- 
lands came up to the homestead, her 
husband having told her who was the 
latest visitor there. She was greatly 
shocked to hear the sad tidings, and stood 
looking at the body lying there. 
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“T have put one of my night-dresses 
upon her, and she looks like the Mary of 
old,” said Mrs. Moss, the tears in her 
eyes. 

“ You are an angel, Helen Moss,” replied 
her friend, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. 

“ T would like a name-plate on the coffin,” 
said Mrs. Moss, “ but it is, perhaps, better 
not. Tim will dig the grave. I wish I 
could see Sol.” 

“T’ll go if you like, mem,” said Tim. 

“Thanks very much. If you go down 
into the hollow you will very probably find 
him there. Give this to him, and tell him 
to give you an answer,” and the lady wrote 
a hasty note and handed it to the old man. 
He was trying to find a quiet horse, when 
a young man stopped him, and said— 

“Ts Mrs. Moss up yonder ?”’ 

“Yos, sir,” 
and in his sud- 
den confusion 
he dropped the 
note. 

The young 
man picked it 
up, and seeing 
the name upon 
it tore it open. 

“Eh!” said 
Tim, “ that’s for 
Captain Sol. 
I'm just going 
down to the hut 
to seek for him.” 

“You need 
not trouble,” 
and Sol stepped 
on to the veran- 
dah. He made 
his way to the 
room where 
Mick’s body had 
rested, and 
opening the 
door went in. 
The room was 
empty, the two 


ladies having 
gone into the 


drawing - room. 
He started at 
sight of the 
coffin, and with 
a hurried stride 
turned back the 
face-cloth. “One 
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by one they are going from me,” he mut- 
tered. “ Who'll be the next, I wonder ?” and 
he stood there watching the face of the dead. 

A light step was heard, and he turned 
his head as Mrs. Moss entered the room. 
The lady made no sign of surprise at seeing 
him there, and held out her hand in greet- 
ing. In the other she held a basket of 
flowers she had gathered. 

Sol smiled gratefully as he took her 
hand. It was so long since a lady had 
shaken hands with him on terms of equality, 
and he appreciated it greatly. “I am going 
to arrange these flowers around her,” she 
said, “and I will tell you all about it.” 
She told him the whole matter, he weeping 
bitterly as he heard it. He made no response 
as he received the last messages. “ You will 
bury him to-night?” he said inquiringly. 

“ At midnight, we think it will be best.” 

He bowed and said, “ Some of us will be 
there. You will bury him beside that other, 
and if I fall, bury me in that grave as you 
have already promised.” 

“T will,” replied Mrs. Moss. 

It was found that of the escort some 
thirteen had been killed, and eight bodies 
of the bushrangers were picked up. 

The same night, at twelve o’clock, another 
funeral took place in the corner of the little 
graveyard, when the remains of Mary 
Fielding, known as Captain Mat, were laid 
in their last resting-place. Mr. Moss read 
the service over the bushranger’s grave, 
and again was the weird scene of a mid- 
night funeral enacted in that peaceful 
cemetery. 

The captain quietly thanked the friends 
for their kindness, and silently pressed the 
hand of Mrs. Moss. As she went towards 
her horse a sudden thought flashed through 
her mind, and she went back to Sol, who was 
preparing to mount. “Captain,” she said, 
“you are welcome to make Narenita your 
home at any time.” 

“T am not worth the risk you are 
running,” he replied with emotion, fully 
understanding the meaning of her kindness. 

The thought that she was doing wrong 
in shielding murderers did not occur to Mrs. 
Moss at the moment. Afterwards, when it 
did, she felt, though mistakenly, that she 
could not give her old friends up to justice. 
The thought of the deaths and injury caused 
by this gang was drowned by an eager 
desire to get these Fielding girls to give up 
their evil calling, and to seek for God's 
mercy before it was too late. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—AT LAST 


“ (THERE, now you look something like,” 
said Mrs. Moss, apostrophising the 
old chair. She was kneeling before 

it on the verandah, a cloth in her hand. 
She had spent days in trying to get rid 
of the paint upon it, and had at last suc- 
ceeded by the aid of turpentine, kerosene, 
and elbow-grease, the great Australian re- 
medies for all difficulties. All traces of the 
gilding were gone, even from the grooves in 
the carving. She was attired in mourning, 
only a few knew why. 

The chair remained in the open air on 
the verandah, that all smell of turpentine 
and keMsene might evaporate. This gone, 
she placed it in her bedroom and put a 
cushion upon it. “ Yes, now you do look 
more natural,” and she turned her attention 
to the picture. To this she applied a wash 
of kerosene and vinegar, succeeding in 
cleaning it not only of the dust and dirt of 
the store, but also of the tincture with which 
John Austin had caused it to be covered to 
give it the appearance of age. It shone 
out bright and fresh. “It’s exactly like 
him,” said the lady, satisfied as-to the 
result of her handiwork. “ You deserve a 
better frame, and shall have it as soon as 
I can manage it. I wish I had told Harry 
to get one, but perhaps it would be better 
to wait until I can go and choose one 
myself.” 

Mr. Moss was in Sydney on business 
connected with the station, and would not 
be back for a few days. 

After tea she carried the lamp into her 
room. It was a warm night, and the door- 
window stood on the jar. There was also 
another reason why it stood thus. Very 
alarming reports were circulating in refer- 
ence to the Sun gang, and there was every 
likelihood that its leader might be only too 
glad to avail himself of the shelter and 
protection of Narenita. 

The lady leaned back in the old chair 
thinking of the Fielding girls, and the 
events of the past few weeks. “ It’s not the 
most comfortable,” she murmured, as she 
shifted her position ; “ these old-fashioned 
chairs seldom are, the backs are too uncom- 
promisingly straight. Our forefathers did 
not understand comfort so thoroughly as we 
do. Really I shall have to keep the old 
thing for show after all.” 

But she sat back in the chair and re- 
mained there for some time thinking. She 
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SHE DREW THE LAMP NEARER 
AND READ 


reflected how the chair and the picture had 
always gone together. ‘“ There must be 
something in it!” she exclaimed; “the 
will is somehow connected with that pic- 
ture.”” She picked up the old painting, 
the frame of which had been broken. She 
examined it carefully, and carried it to 
the table. As she felt it, she fancied there 
were two canvases instead of one, though 
she could not discover anything between 
them. Woman-like she did not attempt to 
draw out the tacks, but getting a pair of 
scissors. she cut the back canvas at the 
top and turned it down. She looked, and 
there was writing on the back of the piece 
on which the picture was painted. She 
drew the lamp nearer, and read— 

“THe Last Witt AND TESTAMENT OF 
Joun Austin ASHCROFT.” 

She read no more, but carried the picture 
with her to the verandah and cooeed. Old 
Tim came hobbling up. “Run down to 
Mr. Greenlands, and ask him if he can 
drive me to Talworth; I must go to 
Sydney at once,” she said. 
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Tim hurried off as fast 
as he could, and presently 
Mr. Greenlands came up 
with the sulky. “ What 
is it?” he cried, seeing 
that the lady, who was 
already dressed, carried a 
flat brown-paper parcel 
in her hand. 

“T have found John 
Austin’s will,” she replied, 
not waiting for any one to 
help her into the vehicle. 

“Ts it possible? You 
don’t say so!” he ex- 
claimed. 

They drove in as hard 
as they could, and Mr. 
Greenlands wired to Mr. 
Moss to be at the Sydney 
station to meet his wife, 
and also to John Mil- 
lington. 

“Mr. Greenlands, 
please see that the spare 
room at the house is left 
open while I am away,” 
said Mrs. Moss, as, seated 
in the train, she thanked 
him for his kindness in 
driving her into the town. 

Mr. Moss was at the 
station long before the 
train was in, wondering what was the 
matter. ‘‘ Henry, the end has come,” she 
exclaimed, jumping from the railway-car- 
riage. “Call a cab, and let us drive to 
Millington’s office. I have found the will.” 
He pressed her hand in silent admiration 
and wonder. 

“ Lock your door, John Millington,” she 
said, as he closed the door behind them, 
his heart beating high. “ You will not 
want to be troubled with clients again to- 
day, never again if you like,” and she undid 
the paper parcel. When she had told her 
story the lawyer drew out the tacks and 
examined the writing on the painting, his 
face white, his hands trembling. “It is 
the will safe enough, and perfectly valid. 
It is just as he told me, and as the copy we 
have. See here, the pen of the witness 
kicked ; it caught in the canvas,” and he 
pointed to the marks where it had spluttered. 
Very solemnly, and in a hushed voice, he 
read it aloud. It was to the hearers like a 
message from one long dead. They were 
deeply solemnised as they listened. 

















It was simple, business-like and short. 
After stating that certain legacies were to 
be given to all in his employ at the time of 
his death, it went on to bequeath an annuity 
of five hundred pounds a year to Robert 
Lucas Hawke, and then said— 

‘*T affectionately urge my executors to seek for 
the representatives, if any,of Henry Burgoyne, and, 
should they need it, to put them in a position 
wherein they shall receive one thousand per year 
to be distributed among them ; or, if not needing 
the same, to give to each the sum of five bended 
pounds, to purchase some memorial of me in re- 
membrance of their ancestor's kindness to a friend- 
less, orphan 4 My freehold station of Maluga- 
lala I leave to Mrs. Helen Grace Moss for her sole 
use and benefit; the remainder of my estate all 
and whatsoever I bequeath to the said Helen Grace 
Moss and John Millington, lawyer, of Sydney, to 
be equally divided between them, and may God 
bless them.” 

“Amen,” said the two listeners reverently. 

“Mrs. Moss, I congratulate you. You 
are one of the richest women in the colony,” 
exclaimed Millington. 

“She is the best woman in the world, 
and I have proved it,” replied her husband 
softly, pressing her hand with silent affec- 
tion. 

She returned the pressure, and replied, 
“We congratulate you too. You are among 
the wealthiest men of Sydney.” 

“Thank you heartily,” and reverently the 
three knelt and devoutly thanked God for 
His mercy and boundless goodness. 

“He has abundantly fulfilled His pro- 
mises,” murmured the lady softly. 

“Will you write and tell Mr. Crapp?”’ 
asked the lawyer, as they rose to go. 

“Yes. Won't he be surprised! And 
oh, Mr. Millington, the first use to which 
we put our money must be to place 
suitable memorials over his grave, and over 
those of his wife and child.” 

“Certainly. We will give the order 
without delay,” was the reply. 

The Mosses were detained in town far 
longer than they had expected, and when 
they did return to the bush it was as 
wealthy people, the owners of the beautiful 
station of Malugalala. Meanwhile in their 
absence strange and stirring events had 
occurred of which they were profoundly 
ignorant. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—BETRAYED 


S the Narenita party drove home from 
the funeral of the unfortunate Captain 

Mat, Mr. Greenlands made some re- 
marks which fell deep in the mind of one 
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of his hearers. “A price has been put on 
the heads of those fellows,” he said, refer- 
ring to the bushrangers; “and any one 
giving evidence leading to their capture 
will receive a free pardon if he be one of 
the gang, and if he be a convict, remission 
of his sentence, whatever it be.” 

Old Tim pondered these words over all 
that night. He pondered them for many 
days and nights, and when the Government 
rewards for the capture of the gang were 
posted up he spelled the announcement 
over so often that he knew them by heart. 
He was an enfeebled man, weak and aged, 
and had but a short time to live. One 
thing he had desired hopelessly for many 
years, and the words he heard and read 
revived that old hope. He was a convict 
sentenced justly, and he longed to be a free 
man, to die a free man. He saw the police, 
and receiving the confirmation of his hopes, 
set about planning the arrest of the gang. 

He began to haunt the hut in the hollow, 
but nothing came of it, and he was losing 
hope. One morning he met Rutter there, 
and all his suspicions were aroused. Was 
he after that reward ? 

“ Are you looking for anything?” said 
Rutter. 

“Yes, for a stirrup-iron I lost here a 
while ago,” was the ready answer. 

“T found it, and if you come up to my 
place you can have it.” 

They went up to the house together, and 
Tim received the stirrup-iron, not very 
gratefully, it is to be feared. He kept away 
for two days, and then returned to his old 
post. To his delight he met Captain Sol, 
who looked at him inquiringly, and at 
length recognised him. “You were Mrs. 
Moss’s messenger the other day, were you 
not ?” he said. 

“T was, sir,” and Tim touched his old 
hat. 

“Then you are the man I want. I can 
trust you. Bring us some spirits here this 
evening, will you? Here’s the money, and 
you can keep the change for your trouble. 
You can get it at Steptoe’s, down by the 
river. It isn’t far.” 

“Right you are, sir; right you are,” re- 
plied the old man with alacrity, a plan 
beginning to form itself in his mind. 

With great glee he carried the spirits to 
the spot indicated, and, hiding himself, 
watched further events. He did not have 
long to wait, for Sol came slowly riding up, 
and finding the bottles already there, he 
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fastened them to his saddle and turned 
back by the way he came, the old man 
following, sometimes running on all-fours 
like a beast of the field. He noted where 
the bushranger entered the gully, and made 
one or two marks to guide him in the 
future. Looking over the edge of the 
precipice he saw a light flash for a moment 
at the mouth of the cave. Next he pro- 
spected the path, which for some distance 
was a very tortuous and rough one. He 
stumbled and fell over the boulders, and 
once almost fell into the steep gorge, as 
he came toa very narrow, dangerous corner. 
Greatly frightened, he retraced his steps, 
his heart beating wildly as he thought that 
freedom was assuredly his. 

A few mornings later he again met the 
leader of the gang, who was evidently look- 
ing for him. How was it that the old man’s 
constant presence there did not arouse Sol’s 
suspicions? Certainly it never entered his 
mind to inquire why the old man haunted 
the place so persistently. 

“T want you to bring us some more 
spirits for to-morrow night,” he said. 

“ Right you are,” replied the old man, 
almost shrieking with delight. He hurried 


off to the police-sergeant, a new one 
having been appointed, and arranged 


matters with him. 

Sergeant Thorn had but lately been pro- 
moted, and he was anxious to make a name 
for himself. He hailed Tim’s project with 
delight, and examined the old man very 
severely. ‘Any treachery,” and he touched 
his revolver. 

“T know,’ he chuckled. “ You won’t 
want many men, but you'll want a wagon, 
and plenty of leg-irons and handcuffs. Be 
sure and meet me at the hut in the holler 
by nine o’clock.” 

He obtained the spirits, and also a strong 
opiate which he mixed with them, carefully 
sealing up the bottles again. He laughed 
and capered when he had done this. ‘“ Ah! 
I have you all now. You tried the first lot 
to see it was all right; this you will drink 
without fear, as you found the other was 
not tampered with. Now I'll be a free man, 
and as good as any of them,” and he threw 
his old arms about joyously. No thought 
of his treachery came into his mind. His 
one object was freedom, and although he 
was too old to enjoy more than he already 
possessed, what will not a man do to have 
the sense of liberty ? 

He waited and watched. 
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The police 


came silently through the bush, and the 
old man joined them. He led the way, the 
men following in single file, a wagon bring- 
ing up the rear. ‘“ You had better leave 
your horses here, and bring the cart a little 
further along,’ he said, with the air of a 
general marshalling his forces. ‘“ Don’t 
make a noise,” as they began to scramble 
over the rough, narrow track leading into 
the gully. 

The bushrangers, of whom there were 
now only five, had not left their haunt since 
the unfortunate night of the attack on the 
gold-escort, some of them glad of the rest 
as their wounds were so sore. They found 
the time hang heavily on their hands, 
and were glad to get drink to help them 
forget the weariness. That night, with 
the exception of Sol, they drank deeply. 
He was lonely and sad, and wandered 
away down the gully. He felt the end 
was coming, and he would gladly go out 
to meet it. His life palled upon him, and 
he was a-wearied. He had not yet re- 
covered from the loss of Mick Tyson, and 
he groaned aloud as he thought of that 
pleasant youth. 

His men the meanwhile caroused, jested 
ard sang. The candles placed about the 
cave flickered and guttered, casting weak 
lights and deep shadows around. One 
after another the revellers became drowsy, 
and casting themselves upon the ground in 
various attitudes, were soon fast asleep. 
All was still. 

None saw the dark shadows moving on 
the rough walls of that cavern. None of 
the gang heard the slight crackling of the 
bushes at the mouth of the cave as Tim 
drew them aside to see if all was right. 
Nor did they heed the ominous sound of 
iron as handcuffs and leg-irons were clapped 
on sleeping forms.. Then were they borne 
aloft in strong arms, and carried out. Some 
of them squirmed and grumbled as the 
bearers stumbled over the stones and logs 
lying on the path. At last they were all in 
the wagon, and less than a couple of bours 
later in the cells, where they awoke to find 
themselves prisoners. 

“The whole gang copt,” chuckled Tim, 
as lantern in hand he scanned the faces of 
the sleepers in the cart. He said nothing, 
though his heart beat apprehensively as he 
saw that the captain was not among the 
number lying there. 

‘T will report your conduct to the author- 
ities, and you will receive your reward in 





John Austin’s Will 


HE ALMOST FELL INTO THE STEEP GORGE 


due time,” said Sergeant Thorn as he a lagged, you know, and I want my 
mounted his horse. pardon.” 

Tim stood a moment speechless from Captain Sol returned to the cave about 
disappointment. He had fully expected to an hour after the capture of his men, and 
receive his certificate of freedom there and wondered at the silence. It seemed op- 
then. Recovering himself just as the police pressive. “They sleep soundly,” he mut- 
were about to ride away, he shouted, tered. The candles were nearly burnt out. 
“Hurry over it, and don’t forget. I’m Some of them indeed were giving their last 
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fitful splutterings. He looked round in- 
quiringly. What did it mean? He rubbed 
his eyes. Could he be dreaming? He gave 
the signal. It echoed lingeringly among 
the hills, but there was no responsive note. 
It was awful, and he shuddered. He felt 
he could not spend the rest of the night 
there; it was deathly, and haunted with 
strange mysteries. He was at first inclined 
to go up to Narenita and crave shelter of 
Mrs. Moss, but reflecting that probably 
they would be all in bed, he decided to go 
to the hut in the hollow. Here he spent 
the hours of darkness, wearied and worried. 

The next day he heard the whole story 
from one of the police who had taken the 
oath of brotherhood with them. ‘“ You had 
better make yourself scarce, captain. The 
game is up,” he said kindly. “They are 
offering a price for you, dead or alive.” 

Sol made no reply, and knew not where 
to go, or what todo. He went up to Barubu 
and stayed there with one of his gang, a 
selector. No one recognised the captain of 
the bushrangers in the new governess the 
Unmays had set up. Here he remained a 
fortnight, but he was too restless to stay 
there any longer. He made his way back 
to the old haunts, and the Unmays gave 
out that the preceptress was too uppish, 
and had taken herself off. 

It was afternoon when he reached the 
old hut, and he put his horse in the back- 
room which had before served as a stable. 
A beautiful golden light hung over all the 
landscape, and even in his gloom and sad- 
ness he could not help admiring its beauty. 
The distant hills looked as if clothed in 
virgin gold, and the very heavens seemed 
to have caught the rich glow. He stood 
with his back against a large white gum, 
watching the scene with its almost oriental 
splendour. The world around was more 
beautiful than an Eastern monarch’s court. 
How peaceful, how glorious, and yet only 
one pair of human eyes to witness it. 

He started with surprise as he saw an 
old hobbling figure stealthily approach the 
hut. “So,” he muttered, and putting his 
hand on his pistol he passed round behind 
the hut and confronted old Tim. 


The old man was enjoying the scene 
too. He felt all was so fair and peaceful, 
the air soft and clear, the sky bright and 
smiling, and the old man hobbled along, 
his mind filled with feelings of joy and 
satisiaction. 

“In a few days I shall have my reward,” 
he chattered to himself. The words died 
upon his lips, as looking up he saw the 
beautiful face of the bushranger captain 
looking down upon him with that dread 
expression of just rage. 

“Well, traitor,” said that gentleman, a 
peculiar inflection in his tone. Tim touched 
his old hat in mortal terror. “I want to 
ask a question of you. Who put you up to 
betray my men?” 


“No one,” he replied in breathless 
accents. 
“Did you do it of yourself? Did the 


Narenita people know of it?” 

“T did it myself. No one helped me,” 
he said, recovering himself. 

“ Does Mrs. Moss know what you have 
done ?”’ 

“She is away. They are all away,” he 
replied proudly. “If she had been at home 
I wouldn’t have dared to do it,” he added, 
under his breath. 

“ What is that you say? Speak out! 
and Captain Sol drew himself up. 

“T said I didn’t tell her, or she would 
have stopped me,” he returned sullenly. 
“T believe she belongs to the gang, and I'll 
tell the sergeant she does.” 

“You wretch! Do you know you are 
speaking of the grandest woman living ? 
Mrs. Moss is a true Australian, the noblest 
work of God’s hand. Old man, some of my 
men are to be hanged, I hear, murdered by 
you,and I will be your executioner.” A report 
sharp and ringing, a flash, and the old man 
fell back dead. 

Another had seen that action, and he 
turned softly away. ‘Ah! blood for blood, 
Captain Sol, it shall be. If I were only 
armed now!” and John Candler sneaked 
into the bush. When the coast was clear 
he hurried to the police-station; and a 
warrant was out against Captain Sol for 
murder. 


” 


(To be concluded.) 
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The King’s Coronation Dinner, July 5, 1902 


HE northern corner of the King’s huge in the memories of those who witnessed 
dining-table, as seen in St. George’s _ it. 

Tufneil Park Mission Hall, Upper The lower illustration represents the 
Holloway, where one hundred 
and fifty guests sat down, 
under the supervision of 
Councillor R. J. Bridgland 
and the Rev. G. E. Asker, the 
vicar. The greatest loyalty 
and enthusiasm prevailed, and 
the joyful scene will live long 













room prepared and _ tables 
spread ready for the guests. 

The upper illustration re- 
presents the scene in the 
middle of dinner, just after 
the reading of the King’s 
telegram, and the singing of 
the National Anthem with 

THE KING'S CORONATION DINNER which it was greeted." 
(From photographs by the Rev. G. EB. Asker) 

* Copies of the above photographs were sent to His Majesty the King, and in acknowledgment a letter 
was received from His Majesty’s Private Secretary, in which it is stated that “he is commanded to 
convey the expression of His Majesty’s thanks for the photographs, and to say that the King has looked 
at them with much interest.” ; 


j — — 7 - 0 


TO OUR READERS 


A new and vigorous story, ‘‘ THE INTRIGUERS,” by J. Bloundelle 
Burton, author of A Vanished Rival, etc., will be commenced in our 
November number. 

Shan F. Bullock, author of /Jrish Pastorals, etc., will contribute 
the first of a series of Irish stories. 

** Servants of the Public” will be the title of a series of papers 
on our Railway Men, by Gertrude Bacon, illustrated by photographs. 
| Will all our readers help us to extend the circulation of this 
magazine by telling their friends about it now ? 
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The Food of Fishes and How it is Captured 


BY THE REV. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S. 


I 
HAT do fishes eat? ‘“ Anything they 


can catch” is the answer of the 

unreflecting. But fishermen know 
better, for experience has told them that 
fishes are dainty feeders, with decided views 
as to the shape and colour of a fly, or of the 
age of a worm. 

There are many thousands of species, and 
therefore many kinds of food ; the meat of 
one species being, as the proverb says, the 
poison of another. 

Fishes, like other living beings, must 
begin at the bottom. All flesh is grass, 
literally, for animals which do not eat 
vegetables themselves are compelled to 
devour those which do. So the bill of fare 
in the dining-room of the sea begins with 
seaweed, and then goes on to jelly-fishes, 
worms, star-fishes and sea-urchins, whelks, 
razor-shells, oysters, periwinkles and lim- 
pets, the great crab tribe, and, lastly, 
fishes and their eggs. 

In order to discover what part of this long 
list is selected by any special fish, two things 
are necessary : namely, a study of the shape 
and position of the teeth, and an examina- 
tion of the contents of the stomach. Teeth 
sharp or flat, teeth absent altogether or 
supplemented by others on the tongue or in 
the throat, tell the general character of the 
food, and post-mortem examinations on a 
large scale show what has actually passed 
into the interior. 

Few flesh-eating beasts and birds are 
commonly eaten by mankind; the tiger and 
the eagle being passed by in favour of the 
ox and the chicken. Even a fish diet is 
believed to lend a taint to the flesh of the 
eater, and gulls and cormorants are not 
admitted to our feasts. Curiously enough, 
fishes which feed on their own order are not 
objected to, and some species which eat 
their first cousins are very highly esteemed. 
Therefore, although, as a rule, it is unwise 
to inquire too closely into the food of the 
animals we eat, a glance at the dinners of 
our commonest sea fishes will probably have 
no ill effects on our own digestions. 

Herrings, and their relatives, pilchards 
(or sardines), sprats and anchovies, frequent 
our shores in countless millions; the 


pilchards, in particular, coasting Cornwall 
from north to south and east in winter in 
almost solid masses of immense extent. 
How are these mighty armies fed? They 
do not pause for meals, and they have no 
teeth by which prey can be secured while 
on the march. But the sea is full of float- 
ing, transparent eggs, and the tiny young 
of crab-like and other marine animals; and 
these can be secured by simply opening the 
mouth and closing it again, leaving the 
superfluous water to strain out between the 
gills. Hence herrings and pilchards are 
truly said to live on “ suction.” 

Flat-fishes resemble each other in shape, 
but their appetites lead them in different 
directions. Plaice have strong blunt teeth 
which they use to grind up razor-shells, 
cockles and clams. Soles, having weak 
teeth, wisely devote themselves to worms. 
Dabs waylay hermit-crabs, swimming-crabs 
and sand-hoppers, and put an end to the 
twinkling of many sand-stars and brittle- 
stars! and, like plaice, snap up stray worms 
whenever they have an opportunity. Turbot 
and brill, on the other hand, look with 
disdain on the lower “orders,” and eat 
nothing but fish; the turbot loving sprats, 
and the brill the young of the cod tribe, and 
both being very fond of sand-eels. Five 
dozen of the last-named fish have been 
taken out of one turbot less than eighteen 
inches long. 

The cod family furnish some highly- 
esteemed fishes for our tables; what do 
they themselves eat? The cod begins with 
herrings or sprats, when they can be ob- 
tained ; and then passes on in due course 
to molluscs, worms and crabs. Crabs, 
indeed, are so much appreciated that the 
cod, when they are plentiful, has not 
sufficient decision of character to stop eating 
them. No wonder crabs are dear when-a 
greedy cod will dispose of three dozen at a 
meal. Almost everybody likes crabs. Had- 
docks overtake them while swimming, and 
if they turn hermits, and retire into the 
empty shells of whelks, ruthlessly pull them 
out. If the real owners of the shells are at 
home the haddocks impartially eat them 
instead. When crabs fail they set them- 
selves to catch the hairy worm known as 


the sea-mouse. The whiting is sometimes 
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spoken of as the chicken of the sea—its 
flesh is so delicate, so ethereal! Alas for 
the value of public repute! The whiting 
might fitly be called the blacking, for instead 
of confining itself to an honest diet of 
herrings and shrimps, it often swallows its 
own brothers and sisters. A first cousin, 
the pollack, when young, is content with 
shell-fish, worms and crabs, probably be- 
cause they are easy to catch, but when 
mature it treats itself to sand-eels, sprats 
and gurnards. When pilchards are in 
season they are eagerly devoured, and 
thirteen full-grown ones have been drawn 
out by the tail through the mouth of a 
pollack two feet long. The ling, another 
member of the family, hunts down the agile 
mackerel, the slow flat-fishes and gurnards, 
and the wily cuttle, and occasionally swal- 
lows a grown-up lobster. Lastly, the hake, 
leaving single morsels to be scrambled for 
by less wise fishes, ensures a plentiful supply 
of food by hovering on the outskirts of 
shoals of mackerel, herrings, pilchards and 
sprats. 

Congers are queer fishes. They resemble 
spiders—not, of course, in their personal 
appearance, but in their habits. They are 
exceedingly voracious when they can obtain 
food, and can exist for months without 
eating; the males are dwarfs compared to 
their stalwart spouses; and, finally, the 
females often swallow the males. During 
the last six months of their lives congers 
neglect the fishes, cuttles and crabs, of 
which formerly they were so fond, and retire 
to their holes to meditate and to die. 

Mackerel, bream and grey mullet have 
little in common, but they resemble each 
other in their love of vegetables, although 
they are by no means vegetarians. In the 
spring mackerel seem to feed largely on the 
green slimy matter which then is found 
floating on the surface, giving a relish to 
this insipid diet by judiciously intermingling 
it with creatures of the sand-hopper tribe 
so abundant in every sea. Later in the 
year they devote themselves to sprats. 
Breams are lovers of contrasts, giving their 
time impartially to such gritty things as 
brittle-stars, sand-stars and sea-cucumbers, 
and to juicy morsels of seaweed. Accord- 
ing to common report that fine fish, the 
grey mullet, earns its living by filling its 
mouth with sand and mud, and straining 
out the nutritious bits contained therein— 
a somewhat wearisome process, one would 
suppose. As a matter of fact the mullet is 
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far too wise to spend all its time in plough- 
ing the sand, and often regales itself with 
succulent vegetables. If any one doubts 
this he had better attend some post-mortem 
examinations on our western coasts and 
behold the seaweed extracted. 

That namesake of the grey mullet, the 
surmullet, is a gentleman of quality, as his 
resplendent vermilion uniform indicates. 
In spite of his magnificence he is content to 
dine on shrimps, varied with a shell-fish or 
a worm. 

Red gurnards, which have somewhat the 
appearance of being poor relations of the 
red mullet, like their grey brethren, spend 
their lives in grovelling on the bottom, 
where the swimming-crabs and shrimps, 
which are their chief food, are to be found. 
Occasionally a sand-eel, a sprat, or even a 
flat-fish, is added to the bill of fare. 

Such is the food of fishes in general, and 
of some well-known species in particular. 
One thing stands out clear from an in- 
spection of the domestic arrangements of 
these creatures, so valuable for human food ; 
namely, the great debt we owe to the 
crustacea or crab tribe. It is beyond all 
else the food of fishes. Even such monsters 
as mature lobsters, cray-fishes, and edible 
crabs are eaten by ling and_ skates; 
especially if they are encountered in their 
soft shells after moulting. But the smaller 
and softer crustacea, the shrimps and the 
vast number of creatures allied to the 
common sand-hoppers, furnish an unending 
supply to fishes small and great, armed 
with sharp teeth or with no teeth at all. 
Whatever the fish may be which appears 
on our table it is almost certainly served 
with crustacean sauce. 


Il 


ERTAIN wise men have declared that 
man’s pre-eminence over the brute 
may be traced to the fact that he 

alone has opposable fingers and thumbs. 
Undoubtedly a limb well adapted for grasp- 
ing is a great boon to its owner; and many 
of the higher animals are endowed with 
efficient claws, talons, hands, elongated 
noses, and even tails. But, with the 
notable exception of the monkeys, the 
elephant, certain of the snakes and some 
birds, the organ which has to do duty in 
seizing the prey and in manipulating it 
afterwards is the mouth. How deft animals 
may become in fastening their teeth upon 
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beasts flying before them at the top of 
their speed, or actively resisting, may be 
observed in the greyhound running down 
a hare, or a terrier tossing a rat. Fishes 
have no elaborately developed limbs, but 
are dependent upon the efficiency of their 
mouths. 

The theory that every fragment of food 
eaten should be ground twenty-five times 
by the teeth before being swallowed, may 
be quite sound as regards mankind, but 
is scouted by fishes, and indeed by all the 
beasts of prey. Flesh-eating animals are 
unconscious that they possess such things 
as digestions, and are content to swallow 
their fish or flesh in huge lumps. Fishes 
when they prey upon other fishes engulf 
them without dismemberment, and lay all 
further responsibility upon their gastric 
juices. I have seen a horse-mackerel nine 
inches long, taken from a pollack, whose 
whole surface had been eaten into as if by 
a corroding acid. Such a digestion as that 
of the pollack is to be envied in these 
dyspeptic days. 

Species which live wholly, or in great 
part, on eggs or small animals found float- 
ing in the water, have not only large 
mouths but are often in addition provided 
with strainers known as rakers. These 
strainers fill the openings between the gills 
as with a series of combs, through which 
the water runs away, leaving the food 
behind. The herring family are provided 
with these sieves, and so, curiously enough, 
is that predacious fish the mackerel, a fact 
accounted for by its diet of seaweed and 
crustaceans in the spring. 

Teeth, or what serve for teeth in the case 
of fishes, have no necessary connection 
with the jaws, being found on the sides of 
the mouth, in the throat, on the palate, 
and even on the tongue. These supple- 
mentary teeth, which are often blunt and 
strong, are supplied in liberal measure to 
species whose food consists of molluses or 
other creatures with hard shells, the crunch- 
ing and killing of which is the nearest 
approach to mastication on the part of a 
fish. Thus the wolf-fishes, feeding on 
molluses, crabs and lobsters, have mouths 
so full of strong teeth as to be literally 
shell-crunching mills. The sargus, a fish 
allied to the bream, has, in addition to a 
row of cutting teeth in front, several rows 
of grinders at the sides; while breams them- 
selves bite off seaweed with the front row, 
and crunch star-fishes and sea-cucumbers 


with the back. The mouths of some of 
the skates and rays afford the most perfect 
example of a shell-crushing apparatus, the 
teeth being arranged in the jaws like pave- 
ments, and fitting into each other with 
beautiful accuracy. 

Rounded or flat teeth, however strong, 
would obviously be of little service to 
species whose food consists of living fishes. 
What is wanted to grasp a slippery, wrig- 
gling prey are teeth sharp enough to pierce, 
though not necessarily long enough to cut 
in two. A finger passed along the jaws of 
a conger, a mackerel, or a whiting will 
make clear the fact that their function is 
to hold the prey rather than to chop it up. 
Consequently, when a fisherman by acci- 
dent gets his finger between the strong 
jaws of a conger, he does not for a moment 
expect that it will be severed. His fear 
takes another direction; and, unless the 
conger can be instantaneously killed, he 
deems it best not to excite the creature, 
which has an unpleasant habit, while still 
retaining its hold, of twisting round and 
round with disastrous effects to the flesh 
of the unfortunate finger. There is only 
one period when it is safe to feel the teeth 
of a living conger, namely, during the last 
half-year of its existence, when it is so to 
speak in its second childhood, for then they 
become loose and ineffective, and fall out 
one by one. 

Like the cat tribe among mammals, 
many fishes seek their food during the 
hours of darkness, and these are often 
provided with feelers under the chin known 
as barbels. Species which find their prey 
at the bottom of the sea have these barbels 
in a highly-developed form. The barbels 
of the red mullet are long and stiff, and 
when not in use are laid back in grooves 
in the lower jaw. When the fish is hunt- 
ing shrimps or worms, it uses the barbels 
to rake them out of the sand in which they 
have buried themselves, and it carefully 
examines even dead animals by means of 
the same organs, before taking them into 
the mouth. In the gurnard the three rays 
of the breast fins have been set apart as 
feelers. They look like fingers, and serve 
the same purpose, for with them the 
gurnard pulls itself along, and rakes away 
stones to dislodge the small crabs, shrimps 
and shell-fishes which lurk under them. 

Many fishes, and notably flat - fishes, 
approach their prey by stealth. The hake 
retires to the bottom during the daytime, 
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and flings itself upon shoals of mackerel 
or herrings under cover of the night; the 
turbot hides under a thin layer of sand and 
suddenly springs up at the unsuspecting 
passer-by; while the wily sole goes about 
in the dark tapping the sand, and snapping 
up the unfortunate worms which come.out 
to see who has called at that untimely 
hour. 

Speed and stealth are here and there 
supplemented by, or give place to, special 
devices for the capture of food, ranging 
from the extremely simple to the highly 
elaborate. Thus the John dory is the 
owner of a telescopic mouth which shoots 
out and grasps its victim while apparently 
out of range; the sword-fish charges a cod 
or a tunny with its long nose as with a 
bayonet; and the thresher with its whip- 
like tail rounds up shoals of mackerel so 
that they can be easily captured. More 
scientific methods are adopted by the 
angler-fish, which suspends a waving bait 
above its head (and in the case of a deep- 
sea species an electric light), the touching 
of which acts upon the big mouth like 
the spring of a trap; by the shooting fishes, 
celebrated for their remarkable habit of 
knocking down insects by drops of water 
ejected from the mouth; and by the rays 
and eels, which, anticipating wireless 
telegraphy, disable their prey by successive 
waves of electricity sent through the 
intervening water. 

Species which feed on living fishes need 
much skill and endless patience to dispose 
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of them with comfort and satisfaction. The 
prey may be inconveniently large, or too 
much flattened out, or armed with dangerous 
spines. In the first case the captor “ makes 
an effort,’ and anything reasonable is passed 
on into the capacious and elastic stomach, 
and in the second flat-fishes are neatly 
curled at the edges so as to bring them to 
the right shape. Fishes whose fins are 
erected on a framework of rigid sharp 
spines require more delicate handling, un- 
less fatal consequences are to ensue. I 
have known a dory to meet its death by 
being transfixed through the gullet by the 
spikes of a rebellious gurnard; but, as a 
rule, the business is carried out on scientific 
principles with perfect safety. Every one 
who has hauled in, say, a bream, knows 
that there are two ways of unhooking it. 
The first is to grab wildly at the fish so as 
to puncture the fingers with the back spines, 
at the cost of an aching wound; the other 
is to pass the hand deftly and firmly down 
over the head and body, thus flattening 
the spines against the skin and rendering 
them harmless. The second method is 
that adopted by carnivorous fishes, and 
they are copied in this by sea-birds and 
sea-snakes. The head is taken in first, 
and all the rest is easy. But fishes are 
intelligent enough to adapt themselves to 
circumstances, and when the spines point 
the other way wisely begin at the other 
end. Thus a cray-fish, a very awkward 
animal to dispose of, always disappears tail 
first. 


The Lonely Life 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER 


SING poverty and the country and 

solitude and the face of nature, because 

these are the things amid which educa- 
tion attains its place in the standard of 
values, and man becomes himself. 

But first let us define that thing called 
poverty! It has varying meanings in 
different ages and in different localities, 
most of all in different strata of society. 
It is really our neighbours, not we, that 
decide if we are rich or poor. 

In an occidental town to be poor means 
either to lack necessaries, or to have things 
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like those of your neighbours but insufficient, 
shabby and ugly; to find in each visitor 
an inevitably condemnatory critic, and to 
possess the temperament that sees the thin 
places in the robe you wear, feels the bare 
patches, and grows hopeless of making one 
yard of material do the work of three. 

Such poverty has no song, indeed the 
world’s songsters have shrieked their acut- 
est notes in face of it. Addison said, 
“poverty palls the most generous spirits, 
cows industry, and casts resolution into 
despair.” Juvenal saw in the impoverished 
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“the scorn of every wealthy fool”; while 
Carlyle declared that “of all the bitter 
ingredients in the cup of poverty, not one 
was’so insupportably bitter as that which 
brought us into daily, hourly contact with 
the earthenware and huckaback beings of 
the nether world.” 

Of as great a man as Carlyle it is 
grievous to say that here speaks the 
peasant grown proud; himself of the huck- 
aback and earthenware section of society, 
and so little conscious even of the veneer 
that good breeding imposes, that he sat 
down uninvited in presence of Queen 
Victoria, and contradicted the Empress 
Frederick about the stature of Frederick 
the Great, which she was able to verify 
from garments in her possession—he pic- 
tures the ills that come from contact with 
the poor as intolerable. 

Now I should be disposed to say that 
the industrious poor, the decent poor who 
work for their living and consume only 
what they have earned, are, of all sections 
of the community, the pleasantest neigh- 
bours. They have no idle time which they 
strive to “kill” by meaningless ceremonial 
of empty “calls,” they would not dream of 
a necessity for intimacy with people who 
weary or annoy them, because these happen 
to belong to the same community; if they 
approach their neighbours it is to ask or 
render a tangible service of benefit to one 
or the other, in fact intercourse with work- 
ing people is reduced to its primal simple 
elements, and attains the only meaning 
which involves pleasure :—that of reciprocal 
service. Will my kitchen-range not draw ? 
my neighbour comes gladly to explain its 
intricacies; has the rain penetrated his 
larder roof? I can minimise his troubles 
by lending him a loaf or a bow! of flour; 
have I something to house for which I 
have no space available? I hire his empty 
shed. I am accommodated, and his general 
rent is lowered to our mutual advantage. 
There is the very essence of neighbourliness 
which both parties would miss under more 
luxurious conditions. 

Then the poorer neighbour has a vast 
respect for education, per se, education which 
among the upper classes is taken for granted, 
and among the middle classes is, alas, so 
fast becoming a mere necessary tool for the 
acquisition of an income. Your properties 
may not be costlier than his, but they are 
different, he looks at them with a wistful 
but unenvious eye, says with a little sigh, 
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“You have had a lot of schooling,” and 
adds, “ Our things do just as well for us.” 

There is the very cream of compliment, 
recognition of your superiority, tacit ad- 
mission of the justice of your claim to be 
superior. What more can education teach 
than the giving of honour to whom honour 
is due, and contentment with our own 
possessions, which, being different,—it is 
possible— yet suffice ? 

All over rural England, now going to 
waste, stand countless little cottages whose 
annual rent is less than the summer outing 
to the sea costs every well-to-do family. 
These six-roomed cottages cost the tenant 
from three-and-sixpence to ten shillings per 
week. Where people’s work is, there must 
their permanent home be, but I can see an 
extensive widening in the range of possible 
happiness for the community if industrious 
and educated people would take their yearly 
rest, not in holiday trips to expensive and 
sometimes insanitary seaside places, but in 
holiday homes of their own; available, not 
once in the summer only, but at any time 
throughout the year. 

In a future paper I will tell what is 
necessary to furnish a six-roomed cottage 
and the cost of each item. With regard to 
its maintenance, in a respectable community 
the house can be locked up and left when 
not required ; for a consideration—and we 
have no right to ask services of those about 
us without equivalent of some sort—a 
neighbour will undertake to open the win- 
dows on sunny days, even to light fires 
now and then, and thus to keep the place 
in a kind of preparedness for the reception 
of the family at any time. 

Where there are daughters in the house, 
and a sufficiently young and healthy mother, 
a servant for the holiday home should be 
unnecessary. If necessary, then the per- 
manent home can be closed, one servant 
accompanying the family, and the other or 
others be put on board wages. But part 
of the advantage of the country cottage 
lies in the entire change from town life, 
the cultivation of practical ways in the 
young, the knowledge to be gained in the 
useful art of doing without, and the wisdom 
and happiness to be learned by observing 
nature. It is really appalling to hear 
people ask: “But what should we do in 
the country in winter, or in wet weather? 
there is nothing to occupy us, nothing to 
be seen.” Those who learn early to 
understand and love nature have a heritage 
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The Lonely Life 


that cannot be taken from them, have made 
a friend that abides when time and distance 
and death have put the others far away. 
With the panorama of the stars, the bound- 
aries of the hills, the shifting companies of 
cloudland, the hardy grass, and keen cold 
furze for company where flowers fail, and 
the perennial orchestra of the birds and the 
breezes, no sentient reasonable being need 
ever feel alone. And then to think of the 
books that may be read when the rain 
drives without, the wind sighs in the 
chimney, and the fire dances on the hearth, 
and one is absolutely sure that no human 
intruder will constrain one to say “ bother!” 
To think of the long intimate letters that 
may be written to remote or half-forgotten 
friends, the favourite volumes, too often 
neglected in the rush of trivial things, now 
to be drawn forth and re-read amid the 
trooping company of old memories they 
recall, or the mere idle dreaming in face 
of a wet landscape that is such a Yest to 
the over-driven. So dear are rustic things 
‘to me that I never hear the winter wind 
amid the chimneys without a certain exalt- 
ation. 

Then in the summer, the long days, the 
leafy lanes that afford such picturesque 
cycle tracks, and the friends in other cot- 
tages only twelve miles away that will 
begin to pedal towards you at dawn and 
will want nothing when they arrive but an 
al fresco breakfast quite within the compass 
of the cottage larder, a sight of your part 
of the country, and a talk of what you 
have done and seen or felt in the interval 
since you last met, how lovable they all 
become ! ; 

I do not say that permanent residence 
in the country would be desirable where 
one could freely choose the best, or that 
permanent mental inaction would be ulti- 
mately any more beneficial than permanent 
physical inaction, but for practical experi- 
ence in the blessings of simplicity, in the 
benefit of doing without much that is usual, 
for knowledge of one’s kind on the sane 


and natural side, for recognition of the 
inutility, even of the actual harmfulness of 
much that constitutes town life, residence 
in cottages seems essential. 

For the young the benefits of a holiday 
home are incalculable. They learn to 
accommodate themselves to limitations of 
space and so acquire orderliness ; learn to 
wait on themselves and so discern the cost 
of service to those from whom they are so 
prone to ask it unthinkingly; learn that 
such arts or accomplishments as they are 
laboriously mastering have either a practi- 
cal value or are useless. The fretwork 
carver can decorate the edges of shelves, 
the amateur carpenter can put up brackets, 
can hang blinds, can mend broken things, 
while the seamstress can do plain seams 
at the worst, can make valances or hem 
kitchen cloths, and at the best can em- 
broider monograms for the adornment of 
all the cottage linen. A small house must 
have well-bred inhabitants if limitations of 
space are to remain bearable, and making 
the best in all aspects of narrow conditions 
is a lesson in right living which each of us 
may offer gratis to the universe. 

Again, country life fosters inventiveness 
among the intelligent; boys and girls 
thrown on their own resources for occu- 
pation and amusement, and having a little 
money available for initial outlay, will learn 
to manipulate tools with surprising dex- 
terity, will measure the conditions within 
which it is possible to play tennis or 
hockey or golf, and will discover for them- 
selves the advantages of many social laws 
of the household deemed tiresome at home. 
In a cottage overlooking miles of heath-land, 
where now and then silence seems to 
pulsate and a sheep’s-bell’s note is audible 
through acres of space, it is possible to 
think pitifully of peers of the realm with 
many country mansions and retinues of 
servants and much state; they do not know 
the joy of restrictions and can never esti- 
mate the pleasures and peace of the day of 
small things. 
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Sally: a 


‘“ OOK yer ‘ere, Mary Jane, I’ve got 
something for ter show yer, if yer’ll 
promise not ter split.” 

“Split! Of coursel won’t split,” answered 
Mary Jane, turning her keen grey eyes on 
her companion with an air of curiosity. 

“Well, yer see it’s been a secret in me 
own head for ever so long, and now it’s come 
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‘WELL, WHAT DO ’EE SAY TO THEM THERE? 


so near—well, I wouldn’t like any one to 
know.” Sally said this cautiously, looking 
round her the while to make sure there was 
no one about; then she raised her hand and 
dived down the capacious opening which 
enclosed her neck. 

Now you must not suppose for one in- 
stant that this was a difficult proceeding, 
for Sally’s dress did not fit up close and 
snug round her thin little neck, like a well- 


Memory 


made dress should do, but rather hung on 
the small figure in a way which suggested 
that it had been originally intended for a 
person six, nay eight times Sally’s size. 

“There, fetch it out,” exclaimed Mary 
Jane impatiently; “it ain’t anything much 
to see when it do come, I'll be bound,” she 
added contemptuously. 





INQUIRED SALLY, ALMOST BREATHLESS WITH EXCITEMENT 


Mary Jane was older and bigger than 
Sally; she was shrewd, and far-seeing, where- 
as Sally was a timid, shrinking little thing, 
but she always placed implicit faith in Mary 
Jane’s superior wisdom. 

They both lived in Hope Court. Hope 
Court !—if ever there was a misnomer here 
was one. It was one of the worst of the 
many reeking dens of vice and misery 
which abound in the city. If you had gone 
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Sally : 


all round the court from house to house, 
and had looked into the faces of those 
whose lot was cast there, you would have 
seen One common expression on all, and 
that one of despair. It was even worse 
than that, for there is more hope for the 
man or woman who despairs than there is 
for one who does not care, and most of 
the inhabitants of Hope Court had lost all 
desire for something higher, and purer, 
and nobler; they were content that things 
should be as they were. 

This was Hope Court, where Mary Jane 
and Sally lived. 

They were seated on the top of the two 
steps at the entrance of the court. 

It was only three days before Christmas. 
Night was closing in, and a sharp north-east 
wind blew up the narrow passage, and made 
the two children shiver as it swept past 
them into the court. 

Sally hesitated a moment longer, because 
she wished to make a great impression on 
Mary Jane, but finally she slowly drew out 
her hand, and held the contents towards 
Mary Jane, watching her face eagerly all 
the time. Now, to tell the truth, Mary Jane 
was taken by surprise by the three bright 
shillings which lay on Sally’s dirty little 
hand, but she was far too dignified to own 
it, so she was silent. 

“ Well, what do ’ee say to them there : 
inquired Sally, almost breathless with ex- 
citement and delight. 

“ You hain’t been stealing, Sally, I should 
‘ope now,” Mary Jane remarked solemnly 
with a pious air, and yet there was no one 
like Mary Jane for a smart trick or a small 
theft given she had a suitable chance. Poor 
child! she had breathed the air of crime from 
her earliest infancy. 

Sally gave her one glance of mild re- 
proach before she answered : 

‘“‘ Now yer knows, Mary Jane, I ain’t one 
to go and do such things as that.” 

“Well then, how did yer get ’em? They 
didn’t drop down out of the clouds, I 
s'pose ?’’ Mary Jane inquired sarcastically. 

“Oh no, of course not,” returned Sally 
hastily. “I'll tell yer, if yer'll promise not 
ter split.” 

“ Bless the child, I ain’t a-going ter split,” 
said Mary Jane, folding her arms under- 
neath her tattered shawl. 

“ It was last Christmas, the night before,”’ 
began Sally in a quiet voice, almost a 
whisper, for she was afraid some one might 
overhear what she was saying. “I was 
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a-walking up Queen Street along with Mary 
Smith, when all of a sudden there comes up 
to the shop-winder we was by the most 
beautifullest little girl asI’ve ever seen. Oh! 
she had such a beautiful coat on, all fur 
round ’ere, and ’ere,” and Sally pointed to 
her bare neck and thin bony wrists, “and 
the beautifullest hair as ever was, and me 
and Mary we just stood still where we was 
to hear her talk. She had lots of parcels, so 
had the lady she was with—they was pre- 
sents I s’pose for Christmas; but when she 


. looks in this ’ere winder she says out loud, so 


as me and Mary could hear, she says ‘Oh! 
Miss Drayton! ain’t that a lovely shawl!’ 
she says. ‘Oh! I should so like to buy 
that for mamma.’ 

“ And the lady says, very soft like, ‘Which 
shawl, Gwenny dear ?’—Oh! I remembers it 
as if it was only yesterday—and the little 
girl pointed up toa white shawl all curly all 
over, and tied with blue ribbons, and she 
sez, ‘Oh! do let’s go in and buy it for 
dear mamma.’ 

“And they went in, and me and Mary we 
waited outside for ever so long till they 
come out again, and the little girl had 
another parcel, and she was smiling all over 
her face till she saw us two, and she came 
over all solemn-like, and walked up the 
street a little way, but all of a sudden she 
turnsround and comes back,and says tous— 
‘Poor little girls! here is a Christmas pre- 
sent for you, because you look so cold and 
hungry, and I’m so sorry for you,’ and she 
give us both a sixpence and run up the 
street again very fast to catch the lady.” 

“She must have been a good ’un,” 
announced Mary Jane decidedly in the 
slight pause which followed, for Sally for 
the moment had forgotten Mary Jane, and 
was thinking of Gwenny and her never-to- 
be-forgotten gift. Then, being extremely 
practical, Mary Jane asked: 

“ And what did yer do with the sixpence ? 
My eye! I wonder yer did not tell me 
about it afore this, and I’d have gone with 
you to spend it.” 

“ T’ve never spent it, not from that day 
to this,” answered Sally solemnly. 

Mary Jane gazed at Sally in astonish- 
ment. 

“Never spent it!” she repeated. “ Well! 
you be a bigger silly than I took yer for. 
Not spent it! Yer could have bought whole 
heaps of toffee, and oranges, and maybe a 
ribbon for the party at the school! Sixpence, 
and yer never spent it! Well, I never!” 
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“ Tt’s in one of these ‘ere shillings,” said 
Sally. “ Yer see, I did think on the toffee 
and all them things, and then I thought on 
somethin’ else. I thought as ’ow the little 
girl bought a present for her mother, and I 
would too. So I says to Mary, ‘ Don’t tell 
no one "bout this ‘ere sixpence ‘cause it’s a 
secret, and I don’t want no one to know,’ 
and I goes home, and there wasn’t no one 
about but our Polly and baby. So I gets a 
bit of paper, and I wraps up the sixpence, 
and goes up in the attic, and shoves it down 


a hole in the floor where the rats has eaten, 


and I run down again as quick as ever I 
could, so as I shouldn’t want to buy no 
toffee. Heaps of times after that I went up 
and took it out just to ‘ave a look at it, and 
every penny as I had give to me I saved up 
ever since, and ‘ere it be, and now’’—added 
Sally with a face radiant with smiles—‘“ now 
I can buy the shawl for mother. Ain’t it 
fine?” 

Mary Jane burst out into a shrill laugh. 
“Well, if that don’t beat all as ever I've 
heard,” she said when her mirth subsided. 
“Tf you ain’t the queerest and the funniest 
little thing !” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost 
in a shrill loud voice calling from the top 
of the court: “Sally, Sally, is that you 
a- -skulking about doing nothing? You just 
come in ’ere this very minute, or I’}l break 
every bone in your body.” 

In nervous haste Sally thrust the three 
shillings back into the neck of her dress, 
got up from the step, and ran towards her 
mother, who greeted the child with a sharp 
box on the ears, which seemed to ring 
through the whole court. 

“Tl teach yer to go idling about, you 
lazy little minx,” she exclaimed, dragging 
Sally by one shoulder into the miserable 
hovel they called home. “ There, now you 
just stay, and mind these brats, and sweep 
up the place a bit ’gainst I come back.” 

These injunctions were accompanied by 
sundry shakes of Sally, who was finally 
flung off into a corner, whi'e the woman 
she called “ mother’ took a jug and went 
out, closing the door after her with a bang. 

* OK oK 3 * 

It was two days after Christmas. Silence 
prevailed in Hope Court, silence as unusual 
as it was deep, for nothing broke the still- 
ness but the sound of some one sobbing, 
and this at short intervals. 

The sound evidently proceeded from the 
topmost house, for the door was wide open, 


Sally: a Memory 
and two tiny children stood at the door- 
step looking in, too scared by what they 
saw to make a noise. Sally was dead, and 
Sally’s mother sat on an old box before an 
empty grate, rocking herself to and fro, 
sobbing and moaning. 

All the children from the court, and not a 
few from other courts besides, were gathered 

1“ The Plain,” a large square piece of 
asphalte near by, which was used as a play- 
ground and general resort. Mary Jane was 
the central figure in a large group of chil- 
dren of varying ages—Mary Jane, who, 
because she had been Sally’s chief friend 
and companion, was considered at the mo- 
ment a person of considerable importance. 

She was talking rapidly, and her audi 
ence listened with rapt attention. 

“So she sez to me, ‘Mary Jane,’ she 
sez, ‘I wants yer to come with me to buy 
it, ‘cause I’m afraid to go in by myself;’ 
so we goes together, me and her, right to 
the very shop where the little girl give her 
the sixpence, and we walks in, and a big 
gentleman he comes along, and he sez 
rather cross, and in a very deep voice 
which made Sally frightened, he sez : 

“«What do you want?’ and Sally gave 
me a nudge. So I sez ‘We wants a shawl, 
if you ples use, sir ;’ but when he sees the 
three shillings in Sally’s hand which she 
held out to him, he sez quite sharp, ‘ It’s 
no use coming in here; we have no shawls 
for that money. Run away with you!’ 

“We walks out of the door and down the 
street a bit, and Sally sez never a word, but 
she looks all the time as if she was a-going 
to start blubbering. At last, when we was 
very tired, we goes by another winder as 
had all shawls and wool things in, and I 
sees up in one corner one of them white 
shawls with curls all over, and there was a 
card pinned on, what had on it 2/11}; so I 
catches hold of Sally and sez, ‘ Look yer, 
look at that there beauty up there, only 
2/114,’ and Sally was so happy when she 
see as she could get a shaw! after all, that 
she laughed out quite loud and clapped her 
hands. Well, we got the shawl at last, a 
real beauty, with a bow of blue ribbon on 
it, all just lovely, and we comes walking 
home, Sally a-carrying this ‘ere shawl and 
looking as pleased as Punch ; and when we 
gets up the street she sez, ‘Mary Jane, 
s'pose I writes on it who it’s for; I’ve got 
a bit of pencil in me pocket.’ So we sits 
on a doorstep, and Sally gets out her pencil, 
and we thinks for a bit, and at last she 
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writes: ‘For Mother, for Christmas, from 
little Sally.’ 

“The little 'un writes it all down on the 
parcel, and we gets up agen and comes on 
home. Sally’s father and mother was 
having a row, so she sez to me, ‘I'll go 
and put it down the hole, and give it ‘er in 
the morning when it’s real Christmas ;’ 
and them’s the last words as ever I heerd 
little Sally say.” 

Mary Jane’s voice had grown strangely 
soft as she made the last remark, and a big 
boy on the edge of the little crowd roared 
out with a mocking laugh, “Oh, look at 
Mary Jane! She’s blubbering!” 

Mary Jane’s anger was roused by this 
remark, and she turned with flashing eyes 
to the boy. 

“No, I hain’t a-blubbering, Willie Ferris,” 
she exclaimed indignantly, “and you dare 
to say that again, that’s all!” 

“Oh, well, yer were this morning,” re- 
turned Willie defiantly, “‘’cause I see yer 
up the court when they was carrying little 
Sally away.” 

Mary Jane could not honestly deny the 
accusation, so she turned her back upon 
Willie, and apparently disregarded the last 
remark. She did not care to own that 
tears of real sorrow had rained down her 
bold, hardened face at the sight of the coffin 
containing all that was left of Sally, but it 
was a sight that brought tears to many an 
eye, and softened feelings to every heart. 

Bit by bit Sally’s story leaked out. 

She had no sooner deposited her precious 
parcel down the hole in the attic floor than 
the family had come to bed, and Sally’s 
mother, being more drunk than usual, be- 
cause it was Christmas Eve, had seized 
upon her and beaten the child till she had 
strength to beat no longer. Sally had crept 
with aching limbs to her little bed in the 
corner, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
By and by the seven occupants of the tiny 
attic dropped off to sleep; Sally knew that 
her parents had lost consciousness by their 
heavy breathing, while she—poor little 
wounded soul!—was far too sore to sleep ; 
she could scarcely bear to lie down; her 
body seemed bruised all over; she had 
never felt like this before. But when 
morning came she would be all right again; 
this terrible aching would have stopped; 
and how happy she would be when she 
could bring out the shawl and give it to 
her mother! What a reward for the self- 
denial of a whole year! Stay, she would 
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get the shawl and try and go to sleep with it 
in her arms; it would comfort her, for she 
felt so tired, so tired. She crawled out of 
bed, stifling a groan at every movement for 
fear of arousing the sleepers. With diffi- 
culty she found the hole and obtained her 
treasure, then in an agony of pain she 
crawled back once more, and lay herself 
down with a weary sigh on her bed of 
straw beside her brothers and _ sisters. 
Clasping the parcel with both thin arms, 
Sally fell asleep. 

It was broad daylight on Christmas 
morning before any one stirred; such was 
the custom of the inhabitants of Hope Court. 

Mary Jane, animated with a desire to 
learn all she could about Sally’s Christmas 
gift to her mother, roused herself earlier 
than usual, lit a fire in the small grate in 
the kitchen, casting many curious glances 
across the court to Sally’s home. 

She was quite unprepared for what hap- 
pened, for suddenly the door of the house 
opposite was flung open, and Sally’s mother, 
looking wild and dishevelled, rushed wildly 
into the court, wringing her hands despair- 
ingly. ‘Oh! come and look at our Sally,” 
she shrieked, catching sight of Mary Jane; 
“she’s dead, I’m sure she be, and I’ve 
killed her, I know I have!” 

She was beside herself with fear, and her 
wild cries brought all the neighbours to- 
gether in less time than it takes to tell. 
Meanwhile Mary Jane had mounted the 
steep staircase, and was kneeling on the 
floor beside little Sally. 

She lay still and cold, a smile on her face 
which made it more beautiful than ever it 
had been in life. There she lay in her old 
ragged frock, her straight black hair over 
the brow that looked like marble now—it 
was so white, so cold. In her arms she 
held a parcel, which Mary Jane with 
streaming eyes drew gently from out of 
Sally’s clinging grasp, and bending low over 
the motionless little figure, she pressed a 
kiss on the cold forehead, leaving a big tear 
out of her overflowing eyes on the pallid 
cheek. 

Silently she climbed down the narrow 
staircase again. In the little room she 
came upon the stricken mother, surrounded 
by her neighbours, who were doing all in 
their power to console her, all vulgar strife 
forgotten in face of the tragedy which had 
been all unconsciously transacted in their 
midst. The poor have marvellous powers 
of sympathy one with another. 
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Mary Jane forced her way gently to the 
centre of the little group, and laid the 
parcel on the mother’s knee, saying in a 
gentle way, unlike Mary Jane’s usual 
manner: “Sally bought this for you last 
night. She’s been saving up ever since 
last Christmas, and she would have been 
disappointed if you hadn’t got it after all. 


Sally: a Memory 


for herself. Every moment she proved the 
truth of the words, “ The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.’ At the inquest held on 
Sally’s body her mother was found guilty 
of gross neglect and cruelty. Every one 
thought the sentence of manslaughter 
should have been passed upon her, but 
she escaped. Sally’s present went with 





‘“SALLY BOUGHT THIS FOR YOU LAST NIGHT” 


She’s wrote on, ‘For Mother, for Christ- 
mas, from little Sally.’” 

The pretty white wrap, with its dainty 
ribbons, looked strangely out of place amidst 
the dirt and dinginess of Hope Court. Mary 
Jane’s story of Sally’s last unselfish act 
made a lasting impression on all who heard 
it, and it was an added drop of bitterness in 
the cup which Sally’s mother had mixed 


her to Wormwood Scrubbs, and in her 
prison-cell Sally’s last message spoke to 
her again and again of the love of her little 
daughter, of which she knew herself to be 
so strangely undeserving; and who will not 
say that it eventually led her to believe in 
Him who “came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance ”’? 
M. HARLEY JONES. 
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A Climb up the 


VERY traveller who passes the Canary 

{ Islands on his outward or homeward 

voyage through the South Atlantic, 
strains his eyes to catch the first glimpse 
of the mighty Peak of Tenerife—the giant 
of the western ocean—rearing its great 
volcanic cone 12,200 feet above the sea. 

There are many mountains that equal 
and far exceed it in height in various parts 
of the world, but the Peak is remarkable in 
its unique position—standing isolated, as it 
does, in a vast expanse of level ocean, with 
no near rival to diminish its proportions, or 
rob it of any of its grandeur. Its mighty 
bulk, rising from the warm slopes of the 
Atlantic high into the upper colder regions 
of the atmosphere, condenses the moisture 
around it, and, except in early morning or 
late evening, is usually veiled in clouds. 
To those, however, who have seen it in a 
clear sky, or rising above its cloud-belt, 
flushed with the ruddy gold of the rising 
or setting sun, it has presented a spectacle 
never to be forgotten. 

While staying for a short time with a 
friend on the island of Tenerife during the 
late summer months, I determined to spend 
two days in making the ascent of the Peak, 
and being joined by two friends of our 
outward voyage, we made the necessary 
arrangements for guides and mules. 

On the day fixed, we got up at five o’clock 
in the morning, and looking from our win- 
dows, saw the Peak in all its glory. The 
lower part of the mountain rose steeply 


Peak of Tenerife 


above the surrounding hills, a fleecy cloud 
floating across its upper heights, above 
which rose the terminal cone or piton, 
glowing like gold, as the early sun caught 
its pumice-strewn slopes. While eating 
our breakfast we saw our guides arrive 
with the mules, two extra pack-mules 
being also taken to carry our provisions 
and wraps. 

Starting off at six A.M., we rode for the 
first mile beneath eucalyptus and oleander 
trees, many of the latter growing to a height 
of thirty feet, and being covered with red 
blossoms. We soon left the main road for 
a steep mountain track, extremely rough, 
and covered with loose stones. Crossing a 
large gorge, we continued ascending for five 
hours, stopping at a small village on the 
mountain-side to fill our water-barrels. The 
changes in the vegetation were very marked 
as we ascended, the grass not running 
higher than 2000 feet above the sea-level, 
the slopes around us for the next 2000 feet 
being covered with heath. 

Calling a halt at about eleven o'clock, at 
the edge of a deep gorge or barancho, we 
refreshed ourselves with fruit—which can 
be had for the mere asking out there—and 
vino tinto, the light wine of the country. 
Looking out over the sea, a curious spec- 
tacle was presented by the horizon line 
appearing above the lower margins of the 
clouds, giving one a great sense of height. 

Mounting again after fifteen minutes’ 
rest, we soon left all fertile land below us, 

the heath giving 

















place to a curious 
dry plant called 
“ codeso,” something 
like a juniper in 


appearance. 
The path now 
became extremely 


rough, and to any 
but trained mules 
would have _ been 
impassable, all earthy 
soil having disap- 
peared, pumice and 
lava taking its place. 
Great rocks of the 
latter, with sharp 











1.—THE PEAK FROM ORATAVA, EARLY MORNING 
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projecting edges, 
lined the path on 
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appearance. These 
bushes are the only 
form of vegetation which 
will grow on the higher 
slopes of the mountain. 
The codeso bushes 
gradually thinned out 
for the next 400 feet, 
and then ceased alto- 
gether. For the next 
1000 feet we climbed 
beneath an immense 
shoulder of rock, which 
ended in a steep cliff 
towards the centre of 
the island, forming part 
of the western boundary 
of the caiiadas. 

The so-called caiiadas 
form a great plain, eight 











2.—THE CLOUDS 


either side, our legs being in constant 
danger of being nipped between the saddle 
and these rocks, as our mules clambered 
among them. 

Passing through a thin layer of clouds, 
we came suddenly into the full glare of the 
sun, and looking back, saw one of the finest 
spectacles mountain scenery affords. All 
below us was quite hidden from view by an 
enormous ocean of clouds, stretching away 
mile after mile, as far as the eye could 
see, and, catching the sun, shining with a 
brilliance almost equal to 


miles in diameter, sur- 
rounded by high cliffs, 
7120 feet above the sea. 
It is very level, and from its centre rises 
the great Peak, surrounded at various 
distances by many smaller cones, from 
some of which steam occasionally issues. 
The whole plain of the cafiadas, according 
to Piazzi Smyth, who made the ascent in 
1856, forms the floor of one vast crater, the 
poured-out lava from which, in past ages, 
flowed down the mountain-side to the sea, 
forming great ridges and cliffs. The central 
peak is the result of a less violent eruption 
which took place more recently, as are also 





that of snow, the edges 





of the clouds, where they 
touched the hills below 
us, breaking and running 
up their sides like waves 
of the sea. 

The photograph No. 2 
was taken from this spot, 
and will be recognised by 
those who have witnessed 
similar scenes from any 
height. Very different 
was the scene below us 
now from what it had 
been half-an-hour before, 
when we were below the 
clouds—the lower hills, 
the Oratava valley, and 
the sea being now en- 
tirely hidden from view. 

At 6000 feet the retama 

















bushes first made their 


3.—THE CLOUDS, TAKEN FROM A POINT HIGHER UP 
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the smaller cones surrounding it. The ap- 
pearance of the caiiadas themselves is very 
peculiar indeed. The general colour is of 
a light-red, changing in places to yellow. 
This is due to finely-divided pumice, which 
extends to a great depth, and is of a slightly 
different nature in different places, patches 
here and there being of a faded pea-green 
colour. Enormous boulders of dark-red 
lava lic scattered about, forming high piles 
in some places, among which the already- 
mentioned retama bushes grow in large 
clumps. These bushes proved very useful 
to us now, as they afforded the only shelter 
from the tremendous glare of the sun that 
could be found—the high position of the 
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were, indeed, standing in the midst of what 
must at one time bave been a vast seething 
cauldron of molten rock. 

Rising from the middle of the plain, and 
towering 5000 feet above us, was the great 
Peak—its sides scarred and ridged with the 
streams of black lava radiating out from its 
top, as they descended to the plain below; 
many gigantic rocks, becoming separated in 
the course of time, had rolled down its sides, 
and lay scattered about round its base. 
From our position we could not see the 
terminal cone or piton, only the lower 
3000 feet, called the Malpays, being pre- 
sented to our view from this side. 

Our lunch being finished and the mules 
rested, we started on our 
way again, windingslowly 




















4,.—MOUNT CHAJORA 


Taken from the piton, 3000 feet above i 


sun at mid-day so near the tropics prevent- 
ing the rocks from casting any serviceable 
shadow. By a clump of these bushes our 
guide called a halt for lunch, and unlading 
our provision mule, we made a very hearty 
meal. The solitude of our isolated position 
was very noticeable; our horizon was 
limited by the edges of the caiiadas, and 
no sound reached us, nor moving object 
met our eyes in the great volcanic plain 
around us; the many vultures which we 
had seen hovering over the hills as we as- 
cended not flying so high as our present 
position. 

Inorganic life reigned supreme in this 
old battlefield of nature, the scarred cliffs 
and battered rocks showing what enormous 
forces had been at work in past ages. We 
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in and out among the 
rocks and retama bushes, 
across the level plain 
towards the base of the 
great Peak. 

The ground soon began 
to rise again in a gentle 
incline for about two 
hours’ climb, the walking 
being very tiring to the 
animals, owing to the in- 
secure foothold afforded 
by the loose pumice. 

Stopping for a short 
time immediately _ be- 
neath the Peak to rest 
our mules and looking 
up we saw our path 
zigzagging backwards 
and forwards like a wind- 
ing thread as high as we 
could see. On starting 
again the ascent became very steep, our 
path taking a sharp turn every twenty yards 
or less. The pumice here was in much 
larger pieces, the largest of which, how- 
ever, afforded no sort of foothold, but 
bowled away like a roll of paper directly a 
mule tried to set foot on it. The path soon 
became more difficult, the pumice-strewn 
soil giving place to an extremely irregular 
rocky path, so steep in places that the 
mules found it difficult to find a foothold at 
all, and we were obliged to rest them about 
every hundred yards. After about two and 
a half hours’ rather weary climbing from 
our last halt at the base of the Peak, we 
came suddenly over a ridge within sight of 
the hut where we were to spend the night. 
Our guide, who carried the key with him, 
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soon unlocked the small building, which 
contained three rooms, for the animals, 
men, and ourselves respectively. In our 
compartment we found four hammock beds, 
a rickety table, and a few sound chairs. It 
was not a tempting sleeping-apartment, the 
walls and roof being formed by large stones, 
and the floor of earth. It was also littered 
with paper and bottles—legacies from our 
predecessors. 

Our evening meal was soon spread on 
the table in front of the hut, the view com- 
manded from there being most extensive. 
The caiiadas stretched out 3000 feet below 
us, with sharp, rugged edges outlined against 
the clouds beyond, which stretched away 
above the ocean as far 


ing grim and bare in the brilliant moon- 
shine; the cold soon hurried us back to our 
couches and wraps, and piling every avail- 
able article on our beds we vainly tried for 
many hours to sleep. Towards morning 
we awoke choking—our lungs and eyes 
filled with the irritating smoke of burning 
retama bushes, a fire of which our guides 
had kindled in the next room, with a fine 
disregard of the absence of any chimney. 
At 3.30 we abandoned the attempt to get 
to sleep again, and wrapped in our blankets, 
sat shivering on the door-step, awaiting the 
advent of the dawn. Our guide soon ap- 
peared with a kettleful of thick chocolate, the 
excellence of which testified to its not being 





as Grand Canary, whose 





irregular heights rose up 
above them. Immediately 
at our backs lay the 
Peak, with the sun 
directly behind it, throw- 
ing its shadow of a bright 
purple across the caiia- 
das. The rugged cliffs 
beyond caught the sun 
in front of the shadow, 
and glowed out fire-red, 
as if they were once 
more changed back into 
their molten state. The 
shadow of the Peak soon 
crept up to them, and 
mounting on to the 
clouds beyond, stretched 

















es 





across them, finally 
touching Grand Canary, 
above which it rose in 
the distance like a colossal purple mountain 
rising out of the sea. 

As the sun sank lower, the distant clouds 
glowed out in nature’s most lovely colours, 
presenting to our eyes an ever-changing 
spectrum of mauve, orange, red and yellow, 
backed by the unchanging blue of the dis- 
tant sky ; far away over this sea of colours 
appeared Grand Canary, floating like a fairy 
isle among the clouds. As we watched, 
the colours suddenly began to pale, rapidly 
fading away, and our attention, loosed from 
the scene before us, returned again to the 
arth, hastened back by the bitter cold 
which had been rapidly creeping round us. 
In half-an-hour the scene had changed to 
one of very different aspect. Peering out 
from our enveloping blankets, we saw only 
piles of black lava heaped around us, look- 


5.—THE SHADOW OF THE PEAK 


his first attempt at brewing it. Pleasures 
seldom come singly any more than troubles, 
and following the advent of the chocolate 
came the first faint glimpse of dawn, far 
away in the east. The glimmer grew, and 
changing to rosy red, spread along the 
horizon in ever-increasing brightness, merg- 
ing into yellow below, and blending with 
the fast-blueing sky above. 

Soon after 4.0 a.M., equipped with long 
sticks and a bottle of “vermouth,” not 
forgetting a camera, we started, led by 
our head guide, on our last climb to the 
summit. The mules had a rest this time, 
as the large masses of lava over which we 
had to climb would have been impossible 
to them. After a short climb we looked 
back, to see the sun suddenly appear over 
the edge of the bank of distant clouds, 
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of Mount Blanc and 














Mount Chajora, the for- 
mer lying over the other 
side of the caiadas, and 
the latter close beneath 
us, its base joining the 
lower Malpays. Mount 
Chajora is only second to 
: the Peak itself in height, 
, being 9885 feet above the 
sea, and 4000 feet in 
diameter. The terminal 
crater is the most perfect 
of any on the island, and 
a photo taken from where 
we stood shows its form 
very well. 

Piazzi Smyth, in his 
description of the scene, 
compares these three 











6.—RIM OF THE CRATER, TAKEN FROM THE INSIDE 


changing the twilight to brilliant, dazzling 
sunshine. 

An hour and a half’s climbing brought us 
to the Rambleta, or summit of the Malpays, 
which is more or less flat, the mton or 
terminal cone rising from its centre, and 
indeed covering the greater part of its 
surface, leaving only a sort of irregular 
ledge, 50 yards broad, round it. Very differ- 
ent was this last 1000 feet of our climb 
from the 2000 we had just conquered. 
Instead of high lava piles and deep cracks 
and fissures, a comparatively smooth, light- 
yellow slope rose before us, terminating in 
an irregular crown of white bleached rocks. 
After a few minutes’ rest to get our breath, 
we set off up the yellow slope in front of 
us, slipping back one step for every three 
we made on the loose pumice. 

At last, after half-an-hour from the 
Rambleta, with many halts for breathing, 
we reached the white rocks forming the 
summit, and climbing over these, found 
ourselves on the narrow edge of the crater, 
where there was only standing-room for two 
abreast. A few more steps, and we reached 
the rocks forming the highest part of the 
rim facing northwards. The panorama 
below us now was at last uninterrupted by 
any greater heights, standing as we were 
on the highest point to be found for many 
thousands of miles around. 

At our feet the sides of the Peak sloped 
steeply down to the cajiadas, 5000 feet below 
us. On our right and left rose the twin peaks 
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peaks, Rambleta, Chajora, 
and Mount Blanc, to the 
triple heads of one central 
cone of eruption. Standing, however, as 
we were on the summit of the piton, the 
other peaks around us appeared to fall far 
short of ours, and to be as nothing in com- 
parison, their summits not even obstructing 
our view of the immense panorama beyond. 

To the south of Mount Blanc lay Guajara, 
lifting its head some 7745 feet above the 


sea, and nearly 5000 feet below us. The 
whole basin of the caiadas was now in 


view, and appeared to be, as it truly is, one 
of the largest extinct craters in the world. 
The cliffs forming its rim stretched in 
green slopes beyond down to the sea, 
luxuriant valleys nestling between the hills. 
In the largest of these valleys, that of the 
Oratava, could be seen the town of Oratava 
itself; while on the other side of the 
great spit of land dividing the west and 
east coasts, Santa Cruz could just be dis- 
cerned, with its jetty running out into the 
harbour. To the west of Oratava was Icod, 
from whence the best view of the Peak is 
to be had. Surrounding the island a nar- 
row strip of blue ocean was visible, al! 
beyond being hidden by the clouds. The 
whole world beyond our island seemed to 
be covered by ciouds, stretching away in 
dazzling plains as far as eye or tele- 
scope could see; unbroken, however, the 
clouds were not, now that we had reached 
this great elevation ; for to the west lay the 
island of Gomera, pushing its rocky heights 
well above the clouds. The larger island 
of Palma could also be plainly seen to the 
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north of Gomera and forty miles beyond 
it; while if we turned to face due east, 
we could just make out Fuerteventura, 163 
miles off, lying slightly to the north, and 
103 miles to the east, of Grand Canary. 
It is doubtful if there is another height in 
the world, the panorama from which im- 
presses one so forcibly with the sense of 
great elevation as the Peak of Tenerife; 
its isolated position, and the absence of 
any other points of anything like equal 
height around it, being no doubt the chief 
contributors to this effect. 

After some minutes’ study of the scene 
around us, the guide called our attention 
to the crater, on the edge of which we 
were standing. Looking into it, we saw 
a deep basin of almost perfectly white rock, 
with it edges tinged pink. Patches of yel- 
low were also distributed over its floor, 
caused by the deposits of fine sulphur 
erystals from the sulphurous vapour which 
arose from holes and cracks between the 
rocks. Clouds of steam poured out of these 
same ‘cracks every few minutes, of such 
density as to be plainly seen from Oratava 
below. The edges of the blow-holes were 
thickly encrusted with sulphur, the crys- 
tals of which glittered and shone in the 
sunlight. 

The crater itself is not of any great size, 
its greatest diameter being only 300 feet, 
and its greatest depth not exceeding 60 
feet. The rim is not perfect, but is low in 
some places and high in others, the latter 
feature being especially well marked at its 
western end, where we stood. 

We had now spent some twenty minutes 
on the summit, and having taken 


severe fall from an insecure rock being too 
great. We hallooed for some minutes be- 
fore we saw our guide coming over a distant 
lava ridge in search of us. Re-united once 
more, we continued our descent, reaching 
the hut in about three hours after leaving 
it. We packed our wraps and the remnants 
of the provisions on the mules, and started 
off on foot along the zigzag path leading 
down the Malpays to the caiiadas below, 
leaving the mules to follow with the guides. 

We were well-nigh exhausted by the time 
we reached the bottom. Stretching our- 
selves at full length under an overhanging 
rock, we lay huddled together in the small 
patch of shadow, waiting the arrival of the 
others. 

Presently a distant song reached us from 
the heights above—a monotonous unvarying 
tune, which well accorded with our drowsy 
state. The chanting grew slowly nearer, 
and presently our guides appeared, leading 
the animals down the rocky path above us. 

The rest of our journey down was un- 
eventful, except for the delight we felt 
on once more reaching green vegetation. 
Pleasant too was the sensation of breathing 
again at a normal rate—the consciousness 
of respiratory difficulties having worried us 
for the last twenty-four hours. The only diffi- 
culty we experienced in the descent was the 
constant effort required to prevent oneself 
from falling forward over the mule’s neck. 

At 5.30 p.m. we once more entered our 
hotel, and, after a bath and change of 
clothes, sat down to dinner to laugh over our 
experiences of the last two days. 

8. PARKES. 





in our surroundings as well as we 





could, we started on our return 
journey to the hut. The descent 
was a very different affair to the 
ascent, every step we took on the 
loose pumice carrying us three or 
four feet on our downward journey. 
I got separated with one of my 
companions on the way down 
from the others, who had chosen 
a different route. We soon lost 
ourselves on attempting to cross 
the ledge of the Rambleta, being 
surrounded by great piles of black 
lava twenty to thirty feet high, 
separated by large steaming cracks. 
After a fruitless struggle to reach 

















the outer edge of the Rambleta, we 
had to give in—the danger of a 


7.—THE SUMMIT. MOUTH OF THE CRATER 
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Dr. James Macaulay 


WORD of more than ordinary regard 

is due to the memory of Dr. James 

Macaulay, of whose large part in the 
“Fifty Years of The Leisure Hour” we 
recently gave account. He had reached his 
eighty-sixth year when he passed away on 
the 18th of June last, and was laid to rest in 
the quiet churchyard of Warlingham, where 
his son is vicar. There are still those who 
remember him in the prime of his busy 
years as he stood at his favourite desk, or 
sat in his chair, his fine, genial presence 
crowned with the black velvet skull-cap 
which at that time he 
always wore when at 
work. Those were the 
days when everybody 
supposed that he had 
the right to see an 
editor, and there were 
times when people 
waited for him as they 
throng the consulting- 


rooms of a _ popular 
physician, till human 
nature could scarcely 


bear the strain. During 
the whole of this period 
he held also the editor- 
ship of the Sunday at 
Home. 

His early years were 
spent in Edinburgh, 
where his father was a 
physician ; he was edu- 
cated at the Academy, 
and graduated 
University, where he 
took degrees in arts and medicine, attending 
also the classes in theology. After graduat- 
ing, he studied in Paris. He had as a tutor 
the further advantage of extended travel, 
and saw Spain and Italy and other coun- 
tries as they were under the old régime, so 
that when he entered upon literary work in 
London, it was with a mind broadened by 
wide interests. One winter he spent in 
Madeira. He seems at one time to have 
had some thoughts of becoming a medical 
missionary. In 1846 he was ordained to 
the ministry. But his bias was always 
towards literature as a profession. In 1841 
he edited 7'he Edinburgh Academic Annual, 
which numbered among its contributors 
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Edward Forbes, George Wilson, James 
Hamilton, and other students who rose to 
eminence. Ten years later he became joint 
editor of The Literary Gazette with Reeve, 
on the retirement of William Jerdan, and 
he retained the appointment till 1857. 
The next year he began his work on The 
Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home, and he 
gave himself with large-heartedness and 
unflagging zeal to these two magazines, 
contributing also many helpful ideas to the 
general work of the Religious Tract Society. 
It was a time when usefulness more than 
popularity was a first 
aim in every depart- 
ment, and disturbing 
competitions were fewer. 
On the formation of 
the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh in 1836, he 
was its honorary secre- 
tary, and he never lost 
his love for botany. He 
was one of the original 
members of the British 
Association, and one, 
too, of the famous “ Red 
Lions,” whom his friend 
Edward Forbes had 
gathered, who were 
wont to roar their ap- 
plause, and otherwise 
stimulate the flagging 
humour of science. The 
annual meetings were 
for a large part of his 
life a chief pleasure of 
his year. 
In 1870 he visited the United States, and 


at Philadelphia was entertained by Mr. 
Childs, of the Ledger. This meeting had 


results which were not foreseen; for it was 
Dr. Macaulay who afterwards induced Mr. 
Childs to undertake the costs of the me- 
morial window to Cowper and Herbert in 
Westminster Abbey, as also some years 
later of the Shakespeare fountain at 
Stratford-on-Avon. One other work of 
general interest he essayed in collecting 
and editing the Speeches of the Prince of 
Wales, which were published by Murray. 
It was about this time that he became a 
member of the committee of the Royal 
Literary Fund. Few men can ever have 
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given more wearisome service than he 
frequently gave to men and women battling 
with misfortune. A passage in which he 
once described Dr. Johnson’s charities is 
exactly characteristic of his own spirit. 

The same kindly nature showed in other 
directions. At Edinburgh he won the 
prize offered to students of the Theological 
Faculty for an essay on “Cruelty to 
Animals.” Forty years later he published 
a “Plea for Mercy to Animals”; and in 
1881 appeared his prize essay (one of them, 
the judges dividing) on Vivisection, to which 
he was strongly opposed. 

The possibility of a magazine or paper 
which should bring the boys of the public 
schools into relations with each other, and 
appeal to English life at its spring, had long 
been a favourite project with Dr. Macaulay. 
It must be six-and-twenty years or more 
since he first discussed it. He had then 
many consultations with “ Rob Roy ” Mac- 
gregor; Kingston was also called into 
council, with others; but difficulties ap- 
peared which could not be surmounted, 
and the scheme fell through. A few years 
later the idea of a boys’ paper took more 
practical form, under somewhat changed 
conditions. Public attention was directed 
by various circumstances to the pernicious 
literature of the streets. This feeling led to 
the subject being formally brought under 
notice of the committee of the Religious 
Tract Society. A special meeting was called, 
and the question raised as to what could be 
done. Dr. Macaulay was at that time in 
Scotland, and Mr. Paton, one of the com- 
mittee, pleaded with strong emphasis the 
cause of the boys. In the issue it was 
resolved, largely through the energetic 
prompting of the late Dr. Manning, to 
attempt some counteracting publication, 
and The Boy’s Own Paper on a com- 
prehensive basis was the result. Dr. 
Macaulay rendered essential aid at the 
first start, and for some time. as well as 
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later when The Girl's Own Paper followed, 
represented the Editors of the Society on 
the Committee. 

Already the years were casting their 
lengthening shadows upon him; but he 
wrote much even when he had loosened 
his hand from all routine, and surrendered 
direction. There was rarely a year in 
which he did not produce some book. The 
range of his mind was, however, nowhere 
better shown than in the “ Varieties” which 
for a long succession of years he found 
pleasure in contributing to The Leisure 
Hour. 

In English literature his favourite authors 
were Dr. Johnson, Cowper,and Shakespeare. 
In a little centenary brochure which he 
wrote on “ Doctor Johnson, his Life, Works, 
and Table Talk,” there is this comment : 


** Although Johnson’s style differs so widely from 
that of Addison, whom he always commended to 
others as his model, his influence on the literature 
of his time was not unlike that of the great essayist 
of the older time, and no higher praise could be 
given. After quoting Tickell’s remark that Addi- 
son ‘employed wit on the side of virtue and religion,’ 
Johnson says, ‘He not only made the proper use of 
wit himself but taught it to others, and from his 
time it has been generally subservient to the cause 
of reason and truth. He has dissipated the pre- 
judice that had long connected gaiety and vice, and 
easiness of manners with laxity of principles. He 
has restored virtue to its dignity, and taught inno- 
cence not to be ashamed. This is an elevation of 
literary character, above all Greck, above all Roman 
Jame. No greater felicity can genius attain, than 
that of having purified intellectual pleasure, separ- 
ated mirth from indecency, and wit from licentious- 
ness ; of having taught a succession of writers to 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of good men ; 
and, if I may use expressions yet more awful, of 
having turned many to righteousness.’ 

‘*To Johnson himself this tribute of praise may 
justly be applied, as having done for literature the 
same service which in his day was rendered by 
Addison, an honour truly above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame.” 


It was with this view of life, and in a 
corresponding spirit, that Dr. Macaulay’s 
own best work was done. 

W. 8. 














Ulstermen in America 


JTESSRS. PUTNAM’S SONS (New 
\ York and London) have recently 
published a monumental work in 
two volumes by Charles A. Hanna, entitled 
“ The “Scotch-Irish, or The Scot in North 
Britain, North Ireland, and North America.” 
Who are the Scotch-Irish? On this side 
of the Atlantic we are not familiar with the 
name. In America this term is used to 
describe Ulstermen. Scotch, because they 
are of Scottish descent, and Irish because 
they or their fathers were born in Ireland, 
and owe to the influence of long settlement 
there certain characteristics in which the 
Irish element is blended with the Scotch. 
A large emigration from Ulster to 
America took place in the earlier years of 
the eighteenth century—chiefly from 1718 
to 1750. Of these settlers the late Mr. 
George W. Childs, of the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, said : 


‘*They were high-spirited people, moved by 
lofty motives, not so much proselytism in their 
particular religious faith, as by the purpose to find 
a region in the new world where they would assert 
their right to decide what form of government they 
would live under—the right to choose for them- 
selves their own rulers, whether for their political 
security or the welfare of their souls. They were, 
to an uncommonly large degree, men—and women 
too—with a robust vigour of intellect, in full keep- 
ing with the stalwart muscular development which 
was the physical characteristic of a large portion 
of them. They were earnest and brave people, 
full of energy, of self-assertion of their own right 
to free thought and free action, and full of the 
energy and high purpose that make patriots ; yet 
comparatively exempt from the fierce fanaticism of 
the mere propagandist. They were born pioneers 
of the wilderness and leaders of men.” 


Few, at least on this side of the Atlantic, 
are aware of the part borne in the struggle 
for American Independence by the sturdy 
colonists of the Ulster race. Mr. Hanna 
thinks that undue prominence has been 
given to the place taken by the English 
Puritans and the New England States in 
the shaping of the American nation. Ban- 
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croft, the historian, in a passage which we 
do not find quoted by Mr. Hanna, says : 

‘* The first public voice in America for dissolving 
all connection with Great Britain came not from 
the Puritans of New England, the Dutch of New 
York, nor the planters of Virginia, but from the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.” 

In the year 1775, a year before the de- 
claration of independence by the United 
States, the Scotch-Irish residents of Char- 
lotte (in Mecklenburgh County, North 
Carolina) drew up the famous Mecklen- 
burgh Declaration, in which they declared 
that they “were of right, and ought to be, 
free and independent people.” 

Since the declaration of independence, 
men of the Ulster stock have borne an 
important part in the moulding and develop- 
ment of the United States. Of the Ameri- 
can Presidents, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, James Buchanan, 
Andrew Johnson, Ulysses 8. Grant, Chester 
A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, Benjamin 
Harrison, and William McKinley have all 
been, either on their father’s or mother’s 
side, of direct Ulster descent. Other well- 
known men of the same race who have 
taken a leading part in the public life of the 
United States have been Robert Bonner, of 
the New York Ledger, Joseph Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune, Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio, 
Dr. John Hall of New York, A. T. Stewart, 
and Robert Fulton. 

Mr. Hanna’s book is really a vast store- 
house of historical and genealogical in- 
formation. If it has any defect, it is that 
there is almost too much of it, and that 
there is a lack of arrangement of the 
material. There are some inaccuracies, 
as, for instance, the statement that Car- 
rickfergus is in County Down. But the 
book is evidently the result of immense 
labour, and should be largely read, not 
only by Ulstermen, but by all who are 
interested in the forces which have operated 
in the making of the United States. 

Cc. H. I. 
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Silent Friends 


BY 8. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


HE silent friends I write of are not 
those delightful people, always wel- 
come when met, who, in vulgar par- 

lance, have learnt to hold their tongue. 
We enjoy their society because they listen 
to our talk without irritating interruptions, 
and have not the habit of repeating all they 
hear. This is a rare quality, and of special 
value in a friend. For the brains of most 
people resemble lead pipes that receive a 
supply of water at one end and pour it forth 
at the other; and if the outlet is suppressed 
they are certain to burst. 

Rarely do we meet with cisterns cut in 
the depth of the living rock, filled with 
inexhaustible supplies of cool and sparkling 
water, from which we eagerly draw an in- 
vigorating draught, and drink, and drink 
again and yet again, and never weary. 

Nor are they our friends in the animal 
world erroneously called dumb. For who 
would call a dog his friend if he possessed 
too little sympathy to allow him welcome 
his master without an outburst of noisy 
greeting; or see him go away without a 
whine of regret ? 

The inanimate friends, whose praises I 
am about to discourse on, line our book- 
shelves, litter our tables, lie in wait for 
us at railway-stations, and are hawked 
about the streets, yet they are never im- 
portunate. They never resent being over- 
looked or tossed aside; patiently they wait 
through, it may be, years of neglect. When 
we turn to them again it is to find them 
unchanged in sentiment, at a touch laying 
bare their hearts to us. It is true time may 
have robbed them of some of their youthful 
brilliancy. Above all, these friends are 
silent—absolutely silent. 

Who can refuse to number amongst their 
most valued friends the favourite volumes 
that stand ready to meet the hand on their 
library shelves? Those who have not learnt 
to look upon books as daily companions, 
finding in them many of their greatest 
pleasures, and sure help in time of distress, 
may at least know what it is to accept their 
cheerful society when alone, during mo- 
notonous travel, when a prisoner in the 
sick-room, or while passing irksome hours 
of waiting. While for their friendly office 
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as instructor and guide to unwilling youth, 
they may be looked upon with some respect 
and deference. And it is to be remembered 
that books are as varied in character as 
human beings, they speak with as many 
tongues, and represent 1s many phases of 
life: we find in them the grave and the 
gay, and from them we learn wisdom and 
folly. This is a matter of course, for are 
they not but reflections of the human mind 
in all its wonderful diversity ? and therefore 
they but picture life— 


‘*Which like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 


As all people of sense and culture show 
some care in the choice of friends, so should 
they be circumspect in their choice of 
books. They should feel to an unworthy 
book as they would to an unworthy person : 
it should find no place in their library, or 
even be allowed to linger in their rooms 
seeking an audience. We see vulgarity, 
crude sensation, false sentiment, and even 
deadly dull stupidity, enjoyed in print by 
those who could not tolerate such things if 
spoken. We are not hail-fellow-well-met 
with every man in the street; why should 
we be with every book, magazine, or news- 
paper ? 

I have met with a Scottish lady—brought 
up in Edinburgh in the days when society 
prided itself on high thinking and plain 
living—who told me that she was in the 
habit of reading, and studying, one of the 
masterpieces of literature each winter— 
Dante in the original, it might be, Goethe’s 
Faust, or Milton’s Paradise Lost—in order 
to broaden her ideas and strengthen her 
mind. Such a systematic course of stiff 
reading is a tonic to the mind, as a certain 
amount of gymnastics practised each day 
gives tone to the body. 

But in our endeavour to raise our in- 
tellectual standard do not let us become 
pedantic ; or, worse still, degenerate into a 
mere book-worm. Let us never forget to 
cultivate the friendship of the novel that so 
often brings refreshment at the end of a 
weary day’s work; or the magazine that 
keeps us in touch with the topics of our 
time, and brings into many a dull home 

















amusement, with some knowledge of art 
and science. But again let us be circum- 
spect and buy only the best of their kind: 
let our silent friends be altogether truthful 
and reliable. 

There are some men and women who 
can find neither pleasure nor interest in 
literature—just as some lack all appreciation 
of fine music or great pictures—their loss 
is immeasurably great, and surely their 
intellectual outlook is curiously limited. 
We meet with others, a fewer number, 
who cannot even be interested in ordinary 
printed matter, even a penny magazine 
fails to charm them. But again there are 
those who are never happy without a page 
or a book in their hand. This type of 
reader, it is to be observed, prefers the 
very simplest form of literature: it would 
seem as if running their eye over a lettered 
page served as a mere mechanical employ- 
ment to pass the time, as soothing perhaps 
as smoking a pipe. They read column 
after column stuffed with jokes of the 
poorest humour, old chestnuts that have 
long since lost all flavour ; paragraphs that 
tell the number of cows’ tails required to 
circle the world, or it may be the length of 
a summer’s day in Timbuctoo, or a note of 
the number of cod-fish drawn out of the 
North Sea in the course of a year. That 
skirts are worn short and coats cut long: 
that Lady So-and-So has gone to Paris, and 
Sir Something has taken a shooting in the 
Highlands. Oh, the utter stupidity of it 
all! Yet some people must read it, or who 
would take the trouble to print such rubbish? 
One is reminded of a mysterious legend to 
be read on notice-boards, found in waste 
spaces in our northern cities, “‘ Free toom,” 
which may be translated into “ Rubbish 
may be shot here!” On a journey such 
readers have no eye for the beauty of the 
ever-changing landscape, ever opening out 
before them: they find no interest in life’s 
comedies and tragedies played by their 
fellow-travellers on the stage that is before 
their eyes. It would seem many of us 
have yet to learn how to take advantage of 
the private theatre that, Carlyle points out, 
lies under a man’s own hat. 

The reader who profits most from books, 
and enjoys them to the full, must surely 
also be a faithful student of the busy, active 
world. Dr. Johnson tells us that “ books 
without the knowledge of life are useless ; 
for what should books teach us but the art 
of hving?” Is not the greatest literature 
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but the very cream of life, skimmed and 
set ready for our use by the wisest minds 
sent into this world ? 

Truly we can judge a man by his friends, 
and the silent friends of the world of books 
are often a surer guide to character than the 
men and women of society. For it is often 
circumstances that bring about acquaint- 
anceship; and the deepest friendships are 
not discovered on the surface of daily life. 
But go into a room in which a man lives 
and works, and turn over the books that 
lie on the table; not those covered with 
dust on the out-of-the-way shelves, but the 
well-worn volumes with perhaps a scrap of 
paper, or old letter, marking the page last 
read ; better still if some passages are under- 
lined with a pencil, with here and there an 
indignant erasure, or a word of appreciation 
scribbled on the margin. Curious things 
the books reveal to us! We did not know 
that the pretty girl, very capable of flirting 
and talking nonsense, studies science in 
solitude: or that the man of business, unable 
to speak a word of French, finds keen 
pleasure in reading, with the help of a 
dictionary, the latest novels from Paris; or, 
perhaps, it is a copy of the Imitation of 
Christ lying by the pillow of a friend, whom 
you have believed indifferent to things 
religious, that makes you first wonder, then 
with a sudden flash of insight see that he 
has ever led a Christlike life, but uncon- 
ventionally and unobtrusively. 

It is the fashion to publish, from time to 
time, lists of the best hundred books, made 
out by men of note; no doubt one scans 
their choice with some interest, but, after 
all, one man’s food is another man’s poison ; 
and there is nothing more certain to court 
disappointment than recommending to a 
friend a favourite author. Surely there is 
but one satisfactory way of forming a library, 
and that is by letting it grow naturally, 
buying books when you wish to have them, 
and from time to time weeding out those 
you do not care to keep. 

Since the days of Chaucer's clerk of 
Oxenford, all lovers of reading have at their 
beddes heade a collection of their favourite 
volumes ; they lie within easy reach, so that 
in lonely hours of the silent night a com- 
panion for solitude is never wanting. The 
companions chosen are varied: probably 
of all writings, ancient or modern, the 
Psalms of David are oftenest read in the 
watches of the night. But some people 
find thrilling and exciting fiction the best 
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antidote to the worries of the day, that 
return at night and drive away sleep: 
others find nothing leads the thoughts 
more pleasantly down the gentle slopes 
that soon are lost in the sweet depth of 
oblivion, than a well-known and well-loved 
poem, or a light and graceful essay written 
in lucid style in words that flow with 
musical cadence; or, it may be, a page 
from a book of travel, where, guided by a 
master hand, we lose ourselves in a pleasant 
land that proves itself to be the very portal 
to the kingdom of dreams. 

Minds, clear and vigorous, wake with the 
returning day ready to enjoy stiff reading 
while other folk cling to their pillows; even 
boisterous humour can be digested, by 
the very young, at an early hour. I ever 
connect the vagaries of Mr. Micawber and 
the cheerfulness of Mark Tapley with the 
song of newly-wakened birds and the smell 
of hay-scented morning sunshine; having 
been aroused by a holiday companion, 
who, from a nest of blankets and pillows, 


read with shouts of laughter, forcing me to 
respond to “ awfully good bits.” It is such 
memories that endear to us special volumes. 
A torn old Tennyson is a treasure, because 
we first learnt from it the charm of poetry: 
as precious is a set of Scott’s novels that 
made what should have been a weary time 
of illness spent in bed, a season of delight. 
Here is a copy of The Heart of Princess Osra, 
sadly damaged by rain: it happened the 
night a storm swept from the Afghan Hills 
and overthrew our tent: the companion, 
who like ourselves fell a victim to the charm 
of the Princess, now lies at rest under the 
Indian stars. Virginibus Puerisque recalls 
the deck of an ocean-liner that surges a way 
through the rollers of the South Atlantic ; 
read but a page and we hear again the voice 
of the sea and feel the warm salt winds 
touch our cheek. Ah! these are our true 
friends, they will never fail us, or pass into 
the unknown before us: if they are dumb, 
yet they speak to us with enchanted 
voices. 








THE CANADIAN ARCH, WHITEHALL, ERECTED FOR THE 
CORONATION PROCESSION, 1902 
(From a Photograph by the Rev. J. P. Hobson) 
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Evening 


AINTLY, far off the nightjar calls, 
The nightjar calls, and the fields are 
deep in grass, 
Wild roses star the hedge by which we pass 
As twilight falls. 


As twilight falls on the green combe, 
On the green combe where the calm-eyed 
cattle lie, 
They scarcely raise their heads as we pass by 
In the soft gloom, 


In the soft gloom one bird-voice sings, 
One bird-voice sings of the treasure in his 
nest, 
And from the distant church, calling to rest, 
The curfew rings. 
NORAH MC CORMICK, 











A Bavarian Literary Gathering 


N Germany, perhaps more readily than 
elsewhere, one can realise Words- 
worth’s ideal of plain living and high 

thinking. An illustration of this was 
afforded us when our landlord, the owner 
of an ancient Bavarian schloss, of which 
we were the summer tenants, invited us to 
take part in a gathering of literary and 
artistic folk, who represented, in Munich, 
the famous Frankfort Hoch Stift. 

The castle itself is of no little historical 
interest. Originally a Roman fortress, as 
its foundation walls still bear witness, it 
was built by command of the Emperor 
Augustus to hold in check the savage 
and half-conquered German hordes. The 
Romans defeated and swept away in their 
turn, the seat of war became the home of 
peace. Here cloistered monks, as if in 
perpetual protest against the savagery of 
blood and battle, chanted their lays of love 
and brotherhood, and the silence of the 
woods was only broken by the bell sum- 
moning to Rosary or Benediction. The 
centuries roll on, and again the scene shifts, 
and now gay Bavarian dukes hold their 
summer court within these walls while they 
hunt the wild boar in the surrounding forests. 
Time turns another leaf in the book of fate, 
and the castle is a prison, its cruel torture- 
chamber and its dungeons full of unholy 
secrets. They talk of haunting ghosts, and 
who shall wonder? For in its hoary age, 
the home now of peaceful folk, at the end 
of its stirring history, the schloss, as it sits 
upon its heights looking down on the broad 
flowing Isar, enshrines the memories and 
traditions of nigh two thousand years. 

In the wide courtyard, where the chest- 
nuts were now in the perfection of bloom, 
preparations were made the day before for 
the expected visitors. Tables and benches 
were placed beneath the shade; a bower of 
green branches embraced the battered Ma- 
donna who presides over the well whence 
the Roman soldiers drew their supplies 
from the Isar. Here, beside these oddly- 
mingled memories, a little platform was 
erected for the use of speaker and reciter, 
and in another corner seats were placed for 
the string band which enlivened the pro- 
ceedings. 

About the hour of four, on a bright, cool 
afternoon, the company arrived: a goodly 
band of young and old of both sexes; and 
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soon every seat was occupied, and greetings 
were exchanged to the clinking of beer- 
glasses and the aroma of coffee. By one of 
those odd social laws which it takes the 
stranger a little while to understand, a 
guest invited to such a function as this is 
expected to pay for his own bodily refresh- 
ment. The simple German, however, thinks 
no shame to carry his -homely sausage 
with him in the hand that is not occupied 
by his poem or his sketch-book, and beer to 
quench his ever-enduring thirst may be said 
to flow at every meeting of the ways. The 
gathering, we were given to understand, 
was a very representative one, all present 
being occupied either professionally as 
artists and authors, or deeply interested in 
these arts. Here, in the middle of animated 
talk and laughter, one saw a busy scribbler 
taking notes, or a sketcher seizing a passing 
impression of light and shade upon crumb- 
ling tower or wall. 

Presently the master of ceremonies called 
for silence; the band ceased abruptly, and 
Herr Doctor Julius Becol, well known to 
his fellow-countrymen as poet and prose- 
writer, stepped modestly upon the platform 
under the green canopy. He recited with 
capital effect a piece by Georg Scherer, 
called “Two different kinds of angel,” 
and on receiving an encore, he gave an 
amusing and dramatic rendering of a little 
comedy, named Ja, by Hermann Mar- 
graf. He was succeeded by other members, 
who either gave us little selections from 
their own works or chosen passages from 
a favourite author. All received a most 
sympathetic hearing, and one lady awoke en- 
thusiasm by her inimitable rendering of some 
ballads in the broadest Bavarian dialect. 
These, alas! were to us, as is Burns to the 
average Englishman, a sealed book. After 
the veteran hon. president, “ the esteemed 
and gifted” Ferdinand Wilferth, had thanked 
the society, in a stirring original poem of 
eight verses, for its congratulations on his 
seventieth birthday, the company dispersed, 
some to climb the tower, from which the 
fine chain of the Bavarian Alps is visible ; 
others to sketch, or to examine the interest- 
ing collection of Roman coins and pottery 
found on the spot; while the young people 
adjourned to an empty room in the little 
inn to dance to the sound of the fiddles. 

The inn is in itself a quaint little place, 

















serving in the day of the sporting dukes as 
the huntsman’s lodge. It lies on the further 
side of the drawbridge, under the shadow of 
the old walls. We followed to watch the 
dancing, which, like most things German, 
is an affair of some order and formality. A 
president is selected, who controls the 
movements of dancers and musicians. 
After a slow and dignified turn or two, the 
signal is given and all halt. Lads and lasses 
bow formally to each other, and an exchange 
of partners is made. Then the fiddles once 
more scrape, and the slow revolutions re- 
commence. So the matter proceeds, until 
everybody present has danced with every- 
body else, and then, arm in arm, in smiling 
content, the young people saunter out into 
the sunshine. 

One cannot but be struck afresh each 
time one witnesses it, with the great sim- 
plicity with which the German amuses 
himself. Not sadly, like us, does he take 
his pleasures, but with a youthful gaiety 
that never plays him false. He strives at 
less than we and attains more. 

We left the members of the Stift once 
more gathered under the chestnut trees; a 
little wind was swaying the Chinese lan- 
terns and drifting the blooms down upon 
the flower-decked tables ; there the evening 
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beer and braten were now being vigorously 
discussed to the sound of animated talk. 
Suddenly the clatter of knives and forks 
ceased, and all tongues were hushed as the 
musicians played a prelude, and the young 
daughter of the vice-president, Fraulein 
Hela Zeiller, stepped upon the platform, 
and in the clearest and freshest soprano 
sang “A song of the spring night.” Dusk had 
fallen before the last clear notes ceased, and 
the stars were beginning to peep. The little 
festival was over, and presently, with the 
flash of many bicycle lights and the sound of 
many gay good-byes, our friends dispersed, 
and silence claimed the courtyard as its own. 
Such meetings of those interested in 
kindred crafts are very frequent here. 
Sometimes a little open-air play is acted ; 
occasionally the scene is illuminated with 
coloured lights ; more often still voices unite 
in chorus, and make the home-going wood- 
land paths vocal. But it is all very simple, 
unpretentious, kindly. It costs next to 
nothing, and if one may hazard a guess, it 
does more to promote sympathy, to allay 
jealousy, and to stir enthusiasm in one’s art 
or craft than the formal and expensive 
dinner at which the English Brotherhood 
of pen or pencil meets to offer its yearly 
incense of praise and self-congratulation. 
K. 
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A Musical Duel 


BY CHARLES LEE 


HE student of events is well aware that 
more coincidences happen in this 
world than can possibly be explained 

away by the law of averages or the doctrine 
of chances. Destiny is an artist: a capri- 
cious one, I grant you; beginning many ¢ 
story excellently, only to abandon it un- 
finished or to spoil it with a botched con- 
clusion; but when she chooses, none can 
conduct a fable with more consummate 
artfulness. 

It is related of her, that being one day in 
the mood for tragic farce, she cast an eye on 
the fair West Country, and there perceived 
certain foreigners with musical instruments 
wandering about from farm to fishing village, 
from fishing village to mining town, dispens- 
ing sweet sounds and gathering pennies as 
they went. Observing them more narrowly 
in their courses, she marked in three cases 
a tendency to converge on a single spot. 
Eastwards along the coast went Luigi with 
barrel-organ on back and monkey on 
shoulder ; westward along the coast went 
Beppo, similarly equipped; southwards 
across country trooped Fritz, Hans, Carl, and 
five other blonde Teutons with instruments 
of shining brass and spindly music-stands ; 
and just where their several courses inter- 
sected, there lay a village of good folk who 
loved music well and excitement better. 
Destiny smacked her lips. The stage was 
there, the actors were chosen, an apprecia- 
tive audience was secured. It only remained 
to arrange the entrances of the performers 
at the proper time, nor was this difficult. 
Luigi was left to himself, Beppo’s progress 
was accelerated by the agency of an ill- 
tempered farmer with no music in his soul, 
and the guileless band of Germans was 
tempted to try a short cut across the moors, 
was decoyed into a bog, and there delayed 
until the psychological moment. 

Like many another Cornish fishing village, 
Port Oliver consists of two long streets set 
at a V-shaped angle to each other, with the 
apex down by the beach. At eleven o'clock 
on that fine summer morning Luigi came to 
the first house at the western end, unslung 
his instrument, shook the monkey from his 
shoulder, bared his head and teeth in salu- 
tation to the windows, and began to grind. 
Some minutes later Beppo arrived at the 
eastern end and did the same. Slowly down 
the two converging streets they went; each 
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played conscientiously through his entire 
répertotre before every house, and poor 
indeed was the housewife who found no 
penny in her gown-pocket with which to 
reward the smiling artist. It was a full 
hour before they reached the centre of the 
village and suddenly came within sight of 
each other round the bend in the road. 

The monkeys were the first to grasp the 
situation. Without a moment’s delay they 
bounded forward to the full extent of their 
chains, and began to dance and chatter in a 
bristling ecstasy of professional jealousy. 
Luigi and Beppo were not slow to follow 
suit. Each realised in a flash that here 
was a base interloper who had defrauded 
him of half his expected harvest of coppers ; 
and they too began to gabble and gesticulate 
furiously. A crowd gathers easily in Port 
Oliver, especially about the dinner-hour, 
when the men are coming up from the 
boats; in two minutes the rivals were 
surrounded by a dense crowd of appreciative 
spectators, who cheered gratefully when at 
intervals a curiously-distorted English ex- 
pletive came hurtling through the storm of 
alien speech. 

The situation grew tenser. Shaking their 
fists, the two hobbled up to each other. 
Instantly the monkeys took the matter into 
their own paws, and closed in a rough-and- 
tumble fight. They bit, they scratched, 
they rolled over and over in an indistinguish- 
able ball of brown fur, while Luigi and 
Beppo urged them on with strange cries 
and gestures, and the spectators laughed 
and cheered. When one of the combatants 
seemed to be getting the worst of it, a jerk 
at his chain pulled him out of danger; he 
was caught up, caressed, encouraged, and 
kicked back into the arena. 

Suddenly a stern voice sounded over the 
hubbub. 

* “Shame!” it said. “ Shame upon ’ee, set- 
ting the poor dumb bastes ’pon one another 
like that! How don’t ’ee do your own 
fighting, you cowardly furriners? Settle it 
like Christians, you heathen Papishers! ” 

As Luigi and Beppo took no notice of 
this remonstrance, firm hands were laid 
on their neck-cloths, and men, organs, and 
reluctant monkeys were dragged forcibly 
apart. Then the upholder of fair play 
stepped forward and explained in his best 
broken English— 
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“No fighta monkey ; fighta man. Com- 
prenny, morbloo ? ” 

They understood only too well. To the 
horror of the assembly, two wicked little 
knives flashed out, and two would-be 
murderers glared and grinned at each other. 
Luckily their movements were still im- 
peded by the barrel-organs, and before they 
could rid themselves of these they were 
again taken into custody and disarmed. 

Here was a difficult situation; for it 
would never do to let these raving, blood- 
thirsty foreigners loose upon the country- 
side. What was to be done? Voices rose 
high in discussion ; some were for locking 
the duellists up in separate fish-cellars until 
the local policeman could be aroused from 
his noontide slumbers ; others proposed to 
duck them in quay-pool, and so effectually 
wash the wrath out of them. But again 
the first intervener came to the rescue. 

“Hold on a bit, and leave ’em to me,” 
said he. “I'll settle ’em to rights.” 

He dived into a pocket and produced 
a bright sixpenny-piece. Holding it up 
between his fingers for those misguided 
aliens to see, he addressed them in a 
honeyed falsetto. 

“Six pence. Sixa penny for pitty moosica. 
No fighta; playa quick-quick. Sixa penny 
for playa quick-quick.” 

They comprehended; they seized the 
handles and began to play as no hurdy- 
gurdy men ever played before. The tunes 
they played were chosen by Destiny with 
an eye to larger issues; Luigi’s was Ah, 
che la Morte, Beppo’s the Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana ; and Destiny, it may 
be conjectured, chuckled at her own bizarre 
notion of setting the rival schools of Italian 
art, the old and suave and the new and 
brutal, Verdi and Mascagni, to meet in a 
death-grapple on this remote Cornish strand. 
The opponents were fairly well matched as 
to dexterity and muscular power, nor 
was there a pin to choose between their 
respective weapons. As waving swords 
through the tumult of battle, so above the 
confused mélée of groaning bass and squeal- 
ing treble there flashed now some poignant 
phrase of Verdi, now that keen reiterated 
top-note of the Intermezzo. To neither 
could be given the advantage. It was a 
hot day; the sweat soon began to pour off 
their faces, and still they ground with un- 
diminished vigour. Luigi panted; Beppo’s 
breath came hissing between his clenched 
teeth ; still they ground and ground. At 
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the slightest fancied sign of flagging, the 
arbiter’s voice was heard like a war-trumpet 
above the din— 

“No stop! Quick-quick! Six pence!” 

They might have continued until one— 
perhaps both—had dropped exhausted, had 
not Destiny given the cue for the final 
scene. A shout of laughter from the out- 
skirts of the crowd drew all eyes up the 
street. And down the street, two by two, 
with their cornets, their euphoniums and 
their music-stands, strode Fritz, and Hans, 
and Carl, and their five companions. On 
they came, an identical expression of mild 
surprise upon each chubby face. Straight 
upon the crowd they marched ; it parted, 
roaring, and let them through. Luigi and 
Beppo looked up, showed their teeth, and 
continued to grind. A muttered chain of 
gutturals passed from German to German ; 
Fritz nodded and pointed, and the eight 
tripods were opened out and placed in a 
circle within a yard of the duellists. Still 
those devoted Italians ground, but now 
alarm began to mingle with the wrath on 
their faces. Another muttered word from 
Fritz, and the leaves of eight music-books 
were turned over and adjusted, eight stolid 
Teutons expectorated placidly, eight instru- 
ments of shining brass were raised, and the 
next moment Ah, che la Morte and Intermezzo 
were overtaken, swamped, submerged, in 
the majestic, irresistible tide of the Wacht 
am Rhein. 

It was more than Southern nature could 
stand. Simultaneously Luigi and Beppo 
dropped their handles, sank their differences, 
and made common cause against the hated 
Tedeschi, in a flood of execration to which 
their former efforts were as nothing. Not 
a German looked round. The Italians 
raved ; the Teutons, with eyes glued to the 
music, continued their conscientious blaring. 
The Italians varied their tactics, tried 
sarcasm, stuffed their fingers in their ears, 
affected to be racked with grievous inward 
pains; impervious to raillery, the Wacht 
am Rhein pounded steadily on its conquer- 
ing way. Luigi and Beppo exchanged 
glances and shrugs. Self-respect forbade 
that they should waste any more eloquence 
of speech and gesture on these thick-skinned 
German pigs. Their eyes sought the holder 
of the stakes. He grinned and shook his 
head decidedly. Their quick wits came to 
the rescue of their dignity; they grinned 
back, and so secured the sympathy of the 
crowd. The situation was saved. Defeated, 
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but not disgraced, they hoisted the barrel- unequal contest, leaving the Wacht am 
organs on their backs, the monkeys on their he to blare triumphant to the end. 
shoulders, kissed their hands gaily to their Destiny smiled in gentle self-approval ; 
audience, ironically to their rivals, and then, with a weary sigh, she turned her 
retired in opposite directions from the attention back to politics. 


The Lincoln Monument in Edinburgh 


THE FIRST ERECTED TO THE PRESIDENT IN EUROPE 
BY GEORGE THOW 


oe? 7 NE of the quaintest 
() nooks of Edinburgh is 
| the Old Calton bury- 
ing-ground, Centuries ago 
| Lord Balmerino—the last of 
| his race—gifted the land to 
his vassals as a place of 
sepulchre. Edinburgh has 
changed vastly since that 
long-past day: the Calton 
Hill now bears stately monu- 
ments; the beturreted Calton 
Gaol has risen on its southern 
slope, and the Regent Road 
has been driven through part 
of the burying-ground. Still 
there is a piece of the old 
graveyard left, nestling under 
the lee of the frowning prison 
walls, and cresting the rock 
which faces southward over 
the deep valley now grid- 
ironed by the rails of the 
North British Waverley 
Station. It is not easy to 
find without a guide, and 
strangers have sought for it 
in vain. Buta climb to the 
Calton Hill and a stand by 
the noble monument to the 
Scottish philosopher, Dugald 
Stewart, will bring the Calton 
burying-ground right under 
the eye, and from here the 
finest view of Edinburgh is 
had. 

Gaining entrance to the old 
graveyard by the narrow 
archway from Waterloo 
Place, three monuments 
arrest the gaze. One is the 
tall obelisk known as the 
Martyrs’ Monument, the 
second the round tower to 
the memory of the Hon. 
David Hume, Baron of Ex- 
chequer, and the third the 
strikingly handsome Lincoln 
Memorial. This memorial to 
Scottish - American _ soldiers 
who fell in the Civil War has 
: a splendid site, one specially 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S MONUMENT IN EDINBURGH set apart by the Town Council. 
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The Lincoln Monument in Edinburgh 


It is close to the Hume Tower, and has near it 
the stone erected by the Royal Scottish Academy 
to David Allan, the historical painter. The 
design is a striking one, bold and yet sympa- 


thetic. The sculptor was Mr. George Bissett, 
an army veteran, and a well-known artist. In 
height the monument is about fifteen feet. Its 


base is of polished red Aberdeen granite, from 
which a freed slave gratefully looks up towards 
a life-sized bronze cast of the great President. 
The strong personality of Aieahon Lincoln is 
well conveyed, .and there is an especial attrac- 
tion from the old-world setting in which the 
statue is placed—tombs in memory of men who 
were alive when the Pilgrim Fathers crossed 
the Atlantic; there is one which has as orna- 
ment a carved ship, with lofty poop and heavy 
tops, just such a caravel as the Mayj/lower. 
Americans and Scottish-Americans bore the 
entire cost of the monument. It is the first 
memorial to President Lincoln erected in 
Europe, and is a loadstone which draws many 
visitors to the Calton Cemetery. 

Mention has been made of the Martyrs’ 
Monument. It is a tall, conical-topped column 
of stone-work, and perpetuates the memory of 
men who were tried and banished from Scotland 
in 1793 for advocating Parliamentary Reform. 
Interesting it is indeed to look at this memorial 
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of over a century ago, and then to turn to the 
Lincoln Monument, which has carved on its 
base the watchwords, ‘‘ Suffrage,’ ‘‘ Union,” 
‘*‘ Emancipation,” ‘‘ Education.” Lovers of the 
novelist, Sir Walter Scott, and the Scottish 
national poet, Robert Burns, find in the bury- 
ing-ground interesting associations. There is a 
memorial to the representative of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, and one of the unmarked graves is that 
of Willie Nicol, Burns’ companion and fellow- 
lodger. The Constables (the publishers of 
Scott’s novels) lie there; and other graves bear 
the names of Dr. Candlish and Daniel Stewart, 
founder of the Daniel Stewart College. 

Before quitting the ground a glance must be 
made over the valley at Old Edinburgh. The 
Castle stands out massively; there is the un- 
mistakable coronet over St. Giles’ Cathedral in 
the High Street; the gilt bronze figure of 
** Youth” shows where in the far distance rises 
the Edinburgh University; nearer is the Bank 
of Scotland on the summit of the slope facing 
Princes Street; and the tall, slender spire of 
the Kirk of Scotland Assembly Hall, with its 
gold cross, tells where the Grassmarket is 
situated. Americans, when visiting Edinburgh, 
should not fail to see the Calton burying- 
grcund, and the worthy monument to brave 
men and a noble cause. 
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Rustic Wit and Wisdom in Scotland 


and maidens, sometimes kindly, 
sometimes not, and nicknames 
abound. 

A word or an expression in frequent use 
is enough, and thereafter the man who uses 
it is known by “ Like” or “ Daigs on’t,” or 
any word that describes his occupation— 
jocularly or otherwise. 

A man with crooked legs is termed 
“ Bowsie,” while another with a wooden 
leg is known as “ Stumpy.” 

The man who is very attentive to his 
toilet is perhaps termed “Trig,” the 
butcher’s son “ Tripe”’ ; while another, who 
works on the roads, is known as “Glaur” 
(mud) ; and yet another “ Tourie,” because 
his hair does not lie flat. “ Luggum”’ is the 
man whose ears stand far out from his head, 
“ Lug” meaning ear in Scotland. 

The “ Goat Tavern” is a disused work- 
shop where drunkards gather, as one of 
them keeps goats, while the “ War Office ” 
is a “ bothy ” that takes in a daily paper ! 

The following stories illustrate the pawky 
humour which is characteristic of Scotch 
men and women. 

An old woman earned her livelihood by 
acting as carrier in a country village. She 
drove a donkey-cart, and a simple-minded 
wag asked her if she were going to be 
married. He got no reply. Making 
another attempt he said, “ Wad ye tak me 
for aman (husband) ?” “ Na, na,” was her 
answer, “I’ve stuck tae ae cuddy (one 
donkey) for a lang time. It’s no’ worth ma 
while tae change noo.” 

A man who wearied his companions by 
always speaking of himself and the high 
opinion in which he was held in former 
places, was at last silenced by an old 
woman who said, “It’s a peety ye didna 
stoap wi them that likit ye sae weel.” 

Many of the old people still object to in- 
strumental music in church, and in a church 
in the North one member left because of its 
introduction. On meeting another member 
who remained, he inquired how the organ 
was getting on. “Brawly!” said the 
other, “just blawin’ away the cauf (chaff) 
and lettin’s keep the corn.” 

An old precentor, who was somewhat vain 
of his performances, used to march into 
church, head in air, adjust his cuffs, lift his 
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coat-tails, and sit down pompously. He 
had got more than one hint to resign, which 
he carefully ignored, but the last one was 
successful. One or two bright youths in 
the congregation tampered with his seat at 
last, and sitting down as usual the poor pre- 
centor disappeared promptly; never to 
enter his beloved box again. 

A beadle said to his minister one day, 
“T hae aften heard ye blamed for geein’ us 
auld sermons, but naebody can say that was 
an auld yen the day. It’s exactly a fort- 
nicht sin ye handselled it for the first time.” 

“Cauld kail het agen” (cold broth 
heated again) is the expression for sermons 
that do duty more than once. 

Another beadle, who was warned by the 
doctor of the village that he would report 
him to the session if he did not take care, 
replied, “‘ Man doctor, I hae covered mony a 
faut o’ yours. I think ye micht look ower 
yin o’ mine.” 

At the time of the “ resurrectionists,”’ two 
men were passing a churchyard where a 
body had been lifted, rolled in a sheet, and 
set in the “ trap’ which was waiting. The 
driver and his companion had gone back to 
the churchyard, and in their absence one of 
the new-comers lifted down the dead body, 
undid the sheet, and rolling himself up in it, 
he took his place in the “ trap.” Presently 
the body-snatchers returned and drove off. 
After a little while the driver remarked, 
“Jock! the coarp is warm!” The would- 
be coarp (corpse) replied in a solemn voice, 
“If ye had been where I’ve been for the 
last week, ye wad be warm tae.” Horror 
seized both men and they fled panic- 
stricken. 

A “canny Scot” describes one who is 
wise and thrifty—who has his “ weather- 
eye open,” as the sailors say—cautious and 
slow both in speech and action and very far- 
seeing. “Better rue sittin’ as flittin’” 
(moving to a new place), he says, and 
remains where he—at least—knows his 
troubles. “ Idle twae days—stervin’ (starv- 
ing) the third,” indicates the folly of spend- 
ing money as it comes in. ‘“ Hew above 
yer heid (head), an’ ye’ll git a spale in yer 
een” (eyes), is another way of saying, 
“Pride goes before a fall.” Also, “ It taks 
a steedy (steady) han’ to carry a fu’ (full) 
cup.” 
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He also makes the best of circumstances, 
and says, “ What can’t be cured must be 
endured,” and “Lat (let) that flee (fly) 
stick the wa’ ” (wall). 

“You must eat a peck o’ dirt before you 
die.” 

“Throw plenty of mud, and some will 
stick.” 

“ Give a dog an ill name and it will stick 
to him.” 

“ What’s bred in the bone is not easily 
cast out of the flesh.” 

“ A hint is jist (just) as it’s ta’en” (taken). 

“ There is no use crying over spilt milk.” 

« A man maun (must) creep before he can 
walk.” 

“ Keep a thing seven years an’ ye’ll find 
a use for it.” 

“Take what you have, and you will never 
want.” 

“Anybody can manage an ill wife but 
them that has her.” 

Of a man who has too high an opinion of 
himself he says, “ He’s as fu’ (full) o’ conceit 
as an egg’s fu’ o’ meat.” 

Of another too lazy for hard work he will 
say, “ He is yen o’ the kind that’s better wi’ 
the rake than the shool” (shovel). 

“Ye’re jist day-licht-rubbers,” an old 
woman said to two men who were—very 
leisurely—repairing the roof of her house. 

The too generous are warned to “ keep 
their own loaf under their own arm,” and 
of those who are poor and yet high-minded 
it is said, “‘ Beggars mustn’t be choosers.” 

“ Charity begins at home” is put forcibly 
in this proverb, “ Keep yer ain fish-guts for 
yer ain sea-maws”’ (sea-gulls). “ Blood is 
thicker than water” is another way of 
saying the same thing. 

A friend long lost or in a far country is 
told when he returns that he is “a guid 
sicht for sair een” (a good sight for sore 
eyes); while of him who presumes they 
say, “Give him an inch and he'll take an 
ell.” 

“ Needs must when the devil drives,”’ and 
“Maun dae maks mony feet” (must do 
makes many feet), indicate what pressure of 
circumstances may do. 

“He does not always ride when he 
saddles his horse,” and “ He disna aye flee 
(fly) when he flaps his wings,” describe the 
man of many promises who forgets them as 
soon as made. 


Wit and Wisdom in Scotland 


“Their tongues wad clip clouts” (old 
rags), is said of people who are always 
tearing each other to pieces with their 
words. 

“ He that wad (would) eat the kernel 
maun (must) crack the nit” (nut), proves 
the need of exertion. 

“ Ilka chuckie (each hen) thinks its ain 
cleckin (brood) the bonniest,” denotes 
partiality ; while “ Bile (boil) jadstanes in 
butter and the bree’ll (broth) be guid” (good), 
means, certain success under certain 
circumstances. 

Many stories are told against grave- 
diggers whose interests are interfered with 
when the people are too healthy, but while 
one will say openly, “I hae’ na (have not) 
made saut tae my kail (salt to my broth) 
sin’ he cam tae the place ” (he meaning the 
clever new doctor), another will say, “ Ill 
wud it become me to ca’ (call) an’ ask aboot 
the health o’ onybody that’s off their 
ordinar.” 

“ Like the young craws (crows), mair jaw 
than judgment,” was a beadle’s verdict 
upon a young minister who preached an 
unduly long sermon. Another grave-digger 
who was accused of making an excessive 
charge for the burial of a man, explained his 
reason thus: “ When the corp (corpse) an’ 
me were young men, he cheated me oot o’ 
thirty shillings i’ the trock (exchange) o’ a 
watch. Here was my last chance ; thinks I, 
if I didna get it aff him noo, I wud na hae 
gotten it at a’.” 

In fishing villages the sea-faring people 
usually marry one of their own community. 
If a man does otherwise, he is considered 
very foolish, because “She” (a landward 
bride) “canna keep a man.” That is, she 
has had no training in digging for bait, 
baiting lines, etc., and is more likely to be a 
burden than a help. 

In a mild winter when storms are fre- 
quent the fishermen say, “ There’s no’ been 
enough frost to bin’ (bind) the wind,” while 
landward people say if there are many gales 
in the beginning of winter there will be no 
frost. 

“Many haws, many snaws ” (snows), is 
another proverb which foretells a severe 
winter, and there are many others referring 
to life generally out-of-doors, as well as in- 
doors, some of which are more forcible than 
elegant. 

































































the late summer and early autumn, care 

should be taken that the supply of loam 
or compost is renewed according to the require- 
ments of the plants to be grown. One part 
good sweet loam, 1 part of leaf mould, 4 of old 
dung manure, and $ of sand isa good mixture 
for any ordinary plants; hardy Marguerites, 
Fuchsias, and Tropzolum prefer an extra 
supply of leaf loam, while all bulbous plants 
like a larger proportion of sand. 

The directions as to supplying drainage, which 
have already (with suggestions for providing 
the plants with root-moisture) been given in 
these papers, should be borne in mind. 

One of the gardening papers, dealing with the 
subject of window-box gardening, lately gave 
some practical advice to those whose windows 
were not provided with wide ledges. 

“It being inadvisable to obstruct light and 
sunshine more than can be helped, let the top of 
the boxes be placed on a level with the window, 
by fixing two strong iron-rods below the sill for 
the box to rest upon and fastening the top of 
the box to the window-sill by means of two 
pieces of strong wire and two screws.” 

I should further suggest an arrangement by 
which the sides and top of the window might 
be framed by such pretty creepers as Tropzeolum 
speciosum (Flame Flower) or Canariensis, while 
a “waterfall” of either of these, or of any 
favourite creeper, may fall over the front of 
the box. 

Nail wires (one inch apart) at each end of the 
box, bring them through a ring-headed screw at 
the top of the window (at each side), carry across 
the top and secure firmly. 

The effect gained by arranging either of these 
creepers round the window, with white or yellow 
Marguerites, and golden-leaved or silver varie- 
gated Euonymus in the box, is less commonplace 
than the time-honoured arrangement of white 
Marguerite and scarlet Geranium. Pink Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums trained up the sides, and fall- 
ing over the front of the box, make a pretty 
surround for pink Zonal Geraniums in the box. 

Clematis of the Viticella species answer ad- 
mirably in boxes arranged in this manner. 

With either the coloured or white varieties of 
these the boxes might be filled with greenery 
alone, and of this there is a wide choice. 

Ferns (on which subject I will touch later), 
lemon-scented Verbena, Thalictrum adianti- 
folium (Maiden-hair plant), which should not be 
allowed to flower and be frequently cut, the 
scented-leaved Geraniums, the golden or silver 
variegated Euonymus, Mignonette, are all use- 
ful. Space might also be found for the Night- 
scented Stock (Mathiola bicornis) and the equally 
fragrant Nicotiana affinis. 

Tradescantia (or Parlour Ivy) in its plain 
green or one of the many-coloured variegated 
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BY A WOMAN WORKER 


species makes a pretty surround for Tuberous 
Begonias, which are such good value in a wet 
season, they are so easily grown, they can be 
purchased in self or contrasting colours (double 
and single) from 1s, to 3s, per dozen, and they 
last for three or four years, only requiring to be 
kept free from frost and damp when dormant, 
and starting naturally into growth in spring. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many 
charming = sre and creepers suited for window- 
boxes—dwarf Roses, Fuchsias (including the 
creeping varieties), single-flowered Petunias, 
Lobelias, Nasturtiums, and variegated Alyssum 
are amongst a few that are useful. 


FERNS AND GREENERY, 
which may be utilised in a score of pretty and 
original ways in the window ol 20 make 
delightful souvenirs of the summer and autumn 
holiday trips, if collected during those times, 

I have a vivid remembrance of a well-worn 
and capacious sponge-bag, which in its time did 
wonders in the way of transport service, carrying 
safely Oak, Beech, and Parsley Fern, Black and 
Green Spleenwort, and other treasures from the 
English Lake District and the Scottish High- 
lands; Lastrea, Polysticum aculeatum, Poly- 
podium vulgare, Scolopendrium vulgare, and 
lovely little ferns and wild Cyclamen from the 
Black Forest and the neighbourhood of Lake 
Lucerne, not to speak of alpines and bog-loving 
plants from the shores and points of several Irish 
Loughs. 

Nothing that went into that sponge-bag ever 
seemed to come to grief, being surrounded, first 
with wet, and then with dry moss, and refreshed 
by a nightly sprinkling or bath. 


MOSSY CARPETS 


are in their way as valuable as an abundant 
supply of ferns and greenery. Amongst these 
the lovely little Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia) 
may be mentioned; it covers the ground with 
dainty vine-shaped leaves which in autumn are 
beautifully coloured, while the veritable ** foam”’ 
which it sends up when in bloom is too delicate 
to detract from the beauty of any flowers for 
which it may be serving as a carpet. 

The Thyme family are all valuable for this 
purpose, Thymus citriodorus (Silver Thyme), 
Thymus lanuginosus (Woolly Beard Thyme), 
and Thymus micans all being useful and 
fragrant. 

For dry situations and rock edgings the mossy 
Saxifrages are very desirable—Densa (white- 
flowering), Muscoides, Purpurea (purple), Rhei 
(pink), and Juniperina (yellow) are from 6. to 
ls, per plant; they may be procured at any 
season, and kept growing in pots or boxes till 
required. 

Tropzolum speciosum (Flame Flower) can 
also be procured in pots during the autumn 


























months; it is a most effective climber, or looks 
charming when trained downwards over the 
edge of a box filled with white Marguerites. Its 
roots require a little protection from frost in 


Window-box Gardening 


the shape of a covering of stable manure in 
February ; it is quite easy to increase, as, when 
once well established, root-cuttings may be 
taken. It prefers a north or north-west aspect. 
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“The Place I Live In” 





(Selections from Competition Essays) 


A Lancashire Town 


Foorsatt is the great game here. We once 
had a team which only just failed to win the 
English Cup. When football came into vogue, 
say the pessimists, music went out. Thirty 
rears ago, the huge crowds were attracted by 
ne band contests. Choirs would practise 
singing in country lanes on summer evenings 
until appreciative cows came down to the hedge- 
sides to listen. The love of music has not died 
out altogether, though. We have good organs 
in our churches, and excellent players. No 
visitor who stays over Sunday ever goes away 
from the town disappointed. Good sermons 
and good music compensate for much, and we 
provide him with both. Then, on the other 
days, he can see cotton cloth, destined for the 
Celestial or the Hindoo, woven. Or he can 
enter other mills, and learn how paper for the 
great London dailies is made. As for walks, 
there are two parks for him to stroll through, 
neither of which is flat, like a London park. 
Is he interested in trees? Here shall he learn 
to distinguish a sycamore from a plane-tree, and 
a wych-elm from a hornbeam, for our “City 
fathers ” have had little discs placed near a great 
many trees, with the names inscribed thereon. 

And best of all, to my thinking, are the 
moors, which rise to the height of 1100 feet, 
and overlook the town. Whether you take a 
walk over them in June, when the cotton-grass 
is in flower, or in autumn when they are 
covered with purple heather and yellow gorse, 
the sight is well worth a climb, Averting your 
eyes from the town with its smoky pall, and 
gazing in the opposite direction altogether, you 
obtain glimpses, on a bright day, of the Irish 
Sea. To sit on a bench and breathe is a positive 
pleasure. More often than not, the wind is due 
west. 

Too many of our people drink more than is 
good for them, A Canadian visitor returned to 
his friend’s house one day in a great state of 
perturbation. “I have seen a woman go into a 
public-house,” he exclaimed. 

It is too common a spectacle, alas! The 
magistrates try hard to reduce the number of 
licensed houses, but they are getting disheart- 
ened, and no wonder. The brewers only need 
to appeal, and the justices at Quarter Sessions 
restore licences as fast as they are suppressed. 

Of course, the evil of intemperance is not 
allowed to go unchecked altogether. There are 
several Temperance Societies and Band of Hope 
Societies in existence, doing splendid work, so 
the town may yet become as famous for sobriety 
as it is notorious for female drunkenness. 

** FABIEN MOUILLARD.” 


Bridgwater 
BRIDGWATER will be recognised as the birth- 
—) home of the great English admiral. 
62 


Every one is aware of Robert Blake’s prowess, 
his notable victories over the sea-sweeping 
Dutch and Spanish admirals, and the proud 
position he attained, the more remarkable from 
his humble up-bringing. The town’s memorial 
to the Admiral takes the form of a tablet on 
the house in which he was born, and was un- 
veiled by Lord Brassey in 1900 at the same 
time as the imposing bronze statue (by Mr. F. 
W. Pomeroy). This somewhat belated effort to 
‘*keep his memory green ” will doubtless serve 
its purpose in reminding future generations of 
one who helped to make England. The statue 
sets off another feature of the town—the Corn- 
hill—a basin-like structure which never fails to 
catch the visitor's eye. Keeping to history, it 
will be well to mention here that the town is 
supposed to have taken its name from Walter 
de Douay, on whom it was conferred by 
William 1., and not, as is perhaps the general 
idea, from the fact of the town being connected 
by a bridge over the river Parrett. Its mention 
in Domesday Book is testimony to the burgh’s 
long-standing. 

The Duke of Monmouth was here proclaimed 
king, and found many supporters to fight for 
him at Sedgmoor. A house in which the reviled 
Judge Jeffreys is said to have slept is recognised 
by its old-style front, and is opposite the fine 
Parish Church of St. Mary’s. The tower and 
steeple are real landmarks, but the church is 
noted principally for the picture, The Descent 


from the Cross, of which the artist’s name is 


unknown and its history mysterious. Supposed 
to be either Italian or Spanish, it was captured 
in war-time from a French vessel, and subse- 
quently presented to the town by Lord Poulett. 
Apart from all this, the town has ever been 
famous on account of its being the only place 
in which ‘‘ Bath bricks” are made. This scour- 
ing brick is produced from the slime obtained 
from the banks of the Parrett, the exact pro- 
portions of which are found only within a 
comparatively short distance from the town 
bridge on either side. The brick takes it name 
‘** Bath” from the first maker, and has nothing 
to do with the Somersetshire city. No doubt 
the citizens would be the first to disclaim any 
connection with the ‘‘muddy ville.” This 
manufacture has always formed the staple in- 
dustry of the town, notwithstanding, in these 
later days of rush and push, the invasion of 
factories of one sort and another, representa- 
tives of the collar, furniture and box-making 
industries being thus provided.—‘‘ WACHTOE.” 


Tobermory, Isle of Mull 

ToperMoRY Bay in spring-time is full of 
picturesque, brown-sailed fishing-boats, whose 
crews are great, brawny, deep-voiced men, 
dressed in blue jerseys, rough tweeds, long sea- 
boots resembling the cavalier riding-boots of 
long ago, and great oilskin hats. 














In the early dawn they sail out in a flotilla 
to the fishing banks, and at sunset return, heavily 
laden if the tide has been propitious, their brown 
sails making perfect reflections on the still 
waters, their crews singing a wailing song in 
the Gaelic, or a sea-chorus of the east coast, 

Then in huge crate-like baskets the shining 
cod and ling come ashore, and some are sold to 
the villagers, but most are packed in barrels 
ready to go to the market next day on board the 
red-funnelled steamer which plies daily to Oban. 
The principal street of Tobermory is on the sea- 
front—a row of white houses and shops, broken 
into here and there by the two banks, a town 
hall, and a church, showing, even in these 
remote regions, that the power of Church and 
State is still felt. Above those again rise the 
wooded slopes and more houses, and yet another 
church whose spire is outlined against the sky, 
and then, beyond that, interminable moors and 
dark woods of fir-trees. 

Across the bay, and opposite the village, a 
stately castle stands. No ruin this, but the 
abode of our ‘ Laird,’’ ‘“‘ under whose sway the 
people are at peace.” ‘‘ Tobermory” is a Gaelic 
word and means “‘ St. Mary’s Well” ; it was so 
called because of a well in the vicinity, supposed 
to possess healing powers, blessed by some holy 
pilgrim long ago, and named after the Blessed 
Virgin. Although to-day that well does not 
retain any of its ancient fame, yet surely a heal- 
ing influence must be felt by the dwellers in this 
little earthly paradise, where sea and mountain 
and moor, with their mystic grandeur and awe- 
inspiring majesty, must remind the sick at heart 
of those things which cannot be shaken but 
remain. As evening falls, all toilers return from 
their work ; once more the fishing skiffs rock on 
the waters of the bay, back from the hill come 
the cows, driven by the women who knit their 
socks as they walk, back from the moors come 
the peat-laden carts, and the shadows creep over 
the coun, 

The sunset hues steal over the silvery waves, 
touching gently the spot where the forgotten 
Spaniards sleep, brushing the hill-tops with a 
vivid scarlet, throwing their reflection into the 
calm watersof the bay; they shine inatthe ruined 
windows of the old castle, making them glow 
once more as in happier days of feast and revelry. 
Slowly they pass over the little white burying- 
ground, where the quiet dead sleep the long 
sleep that recks not of sunset, then slowly fade. 
Up from the village is borne a lilted song, or 
a cry comes over the water from one boat to 
another, then the shadows deepen and night is 
come. 

The place I live in! Yes, and I pray the place 
I may die in also:—my little village of healing to 
broken-hearted, my sweet village of memories of 
the valiant dead! But if it be mine to be at the 
last far from my isle of delight, then I shall feel 
as R. L. Stevenson did, who surely knew the 
Heimweh—the home longing, if ever man did, 
and wrote of it with so much weary pathos. 

** KATRIONA.” 


“The Place I Live In” 


The Mayor's Cakes 


THERE are several quaint old customs still 
kept up, one of which I should like to mention. 
The new mayor on the day of his election sends, 
or I should say sent, cakes to every house, rich 
and poor, in the town. I don’t know what the 
origin of the custom was, but I have not heard 
of its being done in any other towns. I am 
very much afraid that it is going to be allowed to 
die out here, for, for the last two years, I have 
received no mayor’s cake, to my chagrin. 


‘© BEATRICE O'DONOVAN.” 
Edinburgh 


** Safe amid thy mountain court 
Thou sit’st, like empress at her sport, 
And liberal, unconfined, and free, 
Flinging thy white arms to the sea.” 
Scort. 

Edinburgh! What city in the world, if any, 
can claim to possess in so remarkable a degree 
the magic power to excite admiration, to awaken 
interest, and to win, alike from the resident of 
a lifetime and from the brief sojourner within 
her gates, a loyal and abiding attachment? Has 
any other city so varied a group of winsome and 
endearing epithets cnptiel | to her as this one, 
with the Gaelic version of Dunedin, the classic 
one of modern Athens, and the quasi humorous 
one of “Auld Reekie”? It would be difficult 
to determine exactly wherein this particular 
charm consists. Beautiful for situation as a city 
Edinburgh undoubtedly is. High on a rocky 
eminence in the midst the old grey fortress, 
hoary with history, mounts guard over all; 
while from its base in all directions extend ever- 
lengthening stretches of stone-built streets. 
These continue year by year to steal a yet further 
march upon the outlying country which on three 
sides surrounds it. On the northern side only 
does the city’s borderland present a different 
aspect, for here it is the wide, unfettered sea 
which comes to meet her limitations, and, with 
the azure gleam of its waters, places the final 
touch in a setting of a rare natural beauty. 

The halo of poetry, romance, and history which 
shines so conspicuously around the Edinburgh 
of the past has also much to do with the creation 
of the nameless charm with which time has 
invested her. There indeed is a city full of 
memories, where constantly the living present is 
being linked on in association to the never-dying 
past. Who can look upon Holyrood, St. Giles, 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, or the Grassmarket, 
without peopling them again, in fancy, with the 
actors in many a stirring drama? To those who 
walk her streets to-day she holds aloft a proud 
record of the achievements of their citizen- 
ancestors of many yesterdays, in whose hearts 
were enshrined as the most precious things of 
life—dearer even than life itself—courage, 
endurance, self-sacrifice ; and of whose faith in 
righteousness they may read in the choice for the 
city’s watchword of such words as these: Nisi 
Dominus frustra, ‘‘ Without God all toil is vain.” 

** POLYANTHUS,” 
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From Our Own 


The Clericals in the Rome Elections 

THE elections for the city councillors of the 
town of Rome have a special interest, and an 
importance which goes beyond the walls of the 
Eternal City, when we consider the peculiar 
situation of the capital of United Italy, which 
has in its very heart the Vatican, head-quarters 
of the bitterest enemies of the young king- 
dom. 

The Vatican forbids its adherents to partici- 
pate in political life and elections, fearing that 
doing so they will end by not caring for the 
restoration of the temporal power. This veto, 
called the non expedit, has been in vogue since 
1883, when it was promulgated by the Sacred 
Penitentiary, being confirmed in 1895 by Leo 
XIII, but has had strong opponents even 
among high prelates such as the late Cardinal 
Manning. 

At first the most fanatical Clericals used to 
send their electoral schedule to the Pope as a 
proof of obedience to his order, but now this 
habit has been gradually discontinued. 

The prohibition, of course, does not extend to 
municipal elections, to which the Clericals of 
Rome especially give a political aspect, their 
partial successes, of which they are so proud, 
being only due to the inevitable divisions among 
the anti-Clericals, who, being so numerous, and 
belonging to different parties, allow the Clericals 
to succeed. When, in 1888, tired of the boasts 
of the Church, they all united, not one of the 
Vatican candidates succeeded. The Clericals 
dispose of about 6000 out of the 35,000 electors 
inscribed in the electoral lists, and with those 
they have managed in a succession of elections 
to have at the present moment 33 members out 
of 80, of which the Council is composed. This 
considerable minority is bitterly against the 
present Mayor, Prince Prospero Colonna, whom 
they accuse, with every appearance of truth, of 
being strongly anti-Clerical; and, strange to 
say, the eldest brother of the Mayor, Don Marco 
Antonio, is assistant to the pontifical throne, 
the highest lay dignity at the Vatican. Another 
peculiarity in the last elections was the candi- 
dature of Prince Paolo Borghese, the head of 
the historic and illustrious family which has 
given several Popes to the Chair of St. Peter, in 
the list of the Socialists. He was, however, 
defeated.—s. c. 
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Australia’s First Governor-General 

Lorp Hopetoun has filled two great offices 
in Australia. When the post of Governor of 
Victoria was the blue riband of the Australian 
service, he was appointed to it when just over 
thirty years of age. In that position, by his 
urbanity and tact, he commended himself to all 
with whom he came in contact in an official 
capacity, while his geniality under all conceiy- 
able circumstances appealed to multitudes whom 
he met in his journeys through the colony. 
Many good stories are told of his experiences 
with those who did not know him as he travelled, 
often alone, and sometimes, for greater comfort, 
in unconventional garb. 

One of the best of these stories can be 
authenticated by the writer, as he knew person- 
ally all the parties concerned. 

Lord Hopetoun was visiting at a country 
station homestead, and rode into the township 
with his host, the manager of the estate, a 
gentleman who has. since led an Australian 
contingent in South Africa. 

While waiting for the mail, he was taken to 
see an old Scotsman—a fine old man who had 
long retired from business, and spent most of 
his leisure time working in his garden. 

The old gentleman was sent for, and when he 
arrived, all hot and dusty with his garden work, 
the station manager said— 

“Mr. R , permit me to introduce you to 
his Excellency, the Governor.” 

This was met by a quiet but sceptical smile, 
and a playful request: ‘‘Get away with your 
joking now.” 

Noticing, however, that the introducer looked 
rather startled, and thinking that he might 
have made a mistake, for he remembered that 
the newspapers had said a good deal about his 
lordship’s youthful appearance, he said, turning 
to himn— 

** Are ye really the Governor, my lad ?” 

** Yes,” said his Excellency, ‘‘I am.” 

**Mon,” said the astonished old gentleman, 
‘I beg yer pairdon, but ye’re awfu’ young for 
the poseetion.” 

It is almost needless to say that no one en- 
joyed this more than the chief figure in the 
little comedy, and over afternoon tea the old 
gentleman did his best to make amends for his 
seeming discourtesy. 














Then Lord Hopetoun came to us again, as 
your readers well know, in the capacity of first 
Governor-General of Australia. So popular 
was he, that if the position had been put to the 
vote, no other name would have had any chance 
with his, and all Australia expressed its pleasure. 

And now his recall at his own request is 
announced, over what looks like a miserable 
bungle by the ministry on the question of 
allowances, and the popular feeling is that his 
Excellency has been shabbily treated. He has 
been compelled to maintain two Government 
houses, and he is also expected to entertain on 
a scale befitting his position, while members of 
the ministry apparently desire that he shall be 
restricted to the status of a mere salaried official. 

If he chooses to travel throughout his wide 
dominions and to entertain, etc., then he must 
do it at his own risk. Lord Hopetoun naturally 
objects and retires. The people of Australia are 
with him in his objection, and his withdrawal 
is looked upon as a humiliation placed upon us 
in the eyes of the world by those who might 
have avoided it. For Lord Hopetoun is a most 
generous man, who spends here far more than 
he receives, but even a great Pro-Consulship 
can be paid for too dearly. 

Melbourne Punch takes off the situation 
neatly by depicting Australia as a woman 
weeping, while the Governor-General, with 
travelling-bag packed, is leaving her. 

** Boo-o0,” she says, ‘‘ you say you love me, 
and yet you refuse to spend all your fortune 
on me,” 

We shall not likely see him here again in an 
official capacity, but his memory will remain an 
abiding one, and many Governors will come 
and go before the popularity of our first one is 
eclipsed.—a. J. W. 


A Great Mission in Melbourne 

A BAND of American evangelists, reminding 
one of the famous days of Moody and Sankey, 
are at present touring Australia, with immense 
success. They include Dr. Torrey, of the 
Moody Institute, Chicago, Mr. Geil, Dr. David- 
son, and Mr. Alexander. Both Sydney and 
Melbourne have been the scene of great re- 
vivals. In both places huge simultaneous 
missions have been held, at which immense 
audiences have been addressed. I use the term 
‘‘ audiences,” instead of ‘‘ congregations,” as in 
every case the missions are held in halls or 
tents, in order to reach the masses, and those 
who object to the formality and strictness of the 
ordinary church. For a fortnight Melbourne 
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was preached at from fifty platforms, the whole 
of the State being drawn on for eloquent 
speakers. But the centre of attraction was the 
big Exhibition Hall, where Dr. Torrey and 
Messrs, Geil and Alexander drew record crowds. 
On one occasion it was estimated that fully 
17,000 people were present, and the difficulty 
was not how to fill the hall, but how to find 
accommodation for the people. An hour before 
the meetings started the halls were always full, 
and the most intense interest was evinced in the 
whole proceedings. Dr. Torrey and Mr. Geil 
gave short, pointed addresses, the latter driving 
home his morals with a profusion of witty say- 
ings and stories, given in a crisp and character- 
istically American style, and with a pronounced 
American accent. It is estimated that 5000 con- 
verts were obtained in Melbourne alone. 
F 8. 8. 


The Rabbit in Australia 


Ir is some 4000 years since the wise man 
drew attention to the energy and enterprise of 
the ‘‘ conies,” which, ‘‘ though a feeble folk, made 
their home in the rocks.” In Australia the 
cony, which we may freely translate as the 
rabbit, has well sustained his reputation. It is 
only about thirty years since the first pairs 
were liberated in the State of Victoria, and yet 
already they have spread to every State in the 
continent. At first the wire fences which were 
erected between Victoria and South Australia 
were expected to check his western march, 
while the Murray river was confidently regarded 
as a bar to his progress north. But he climbed 
over or burrowed under the former, and swam 
the latter, until at last the attempt to confine 
his sphere of operations has been practically 
abandoned. Queensland alone, with a desperate 
system of wire-netting fences, still keeps up the 
hopeless battle. But it was taken for granted 
that the arid, waterless desert between South 
Australia and Westralia would prove an in- 
superable barrier, and save at least one State 
from the pest. However, this hope was just as 
ill-founded as the others. A year or two ago it 
was announced that rabbits had been seen on 
the gold-fields. Since then the irrepressible 
bunny has increased and spread, until last week 
the people of Esperance—a port on the south 
coast some distance east of Albany, and the 
centre of a fair area of good grazing country— 
asked the Government to take steps to protect 
them from the invader. They want a netting 
fence built to the east of their district, or else, 
they say, a big tract of grazing country will be 
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ruined. The energy and fecundity of the rabbit 
in this new country is amazing. Climate, soil, 
and surroundings all seem to suit him, and, like 
the old pioneers, he has made up his mind to 
stay.—F. 8. 8. 


Roads in Porto Rico 

THE first great work that the Americans have 
accomplished in Porto Rico may be compared 
with the work of General Wade in the High- 
lands of Scotland a hundred and seventy years 
ago. In four years they have built as many 
miles of good roads as the Spanish built in four 
centuries. When the Americans came into 
possession of Porto Rico, there was one military 
road, known as the Central Road, from San 
Juan, the capital, across to Ponce, on the south 
side of the island, a distance of eighty-five 
miles. Besides this one main road, there were 
a few stretches of good roads out from some of 
the towns, there being in all some one hundred 
and sixty miles of made roads in the island. In 
all other parts of the island travel and transport- 
ation were most difficult. Bull-carts of heavy 
and clumsy construction could be used in a few 
places, but the usual method of travelling was 
on horseback, with pack animals for freight. 
Since the Americans took possession roads have 
been laid out between all important places on 
the island, and by the middle of 1902 long dis- 
tances had been macadamised and were in use. 
There is plenty of stone in Porto Rico, and 
labour is abundant, though the rate of wages 
has much more than doubled since the American 
occupation. Under Spanish rule, the rate was 
ninepence a day; at present the Government 
rate is two shillings and a penny, and private 
concerns often have to pay much more, The 
Porto Ricans are good workers, but, as is so 
often the case in warm climates, they work only 
so long as they have no money. As soon as they 
have earned a little, they stop working until it 
is all spent. The benefits of the new roads 
are already making themselves felt. From 
the coffee plantations at Atrado it used to cost 
three shillings and fourpence a hundred pounds 
to cart the coffee to the sea. Now on the new 
roads the charge is fivepence. The old, clumsy 
bull-cart is disappearing, and its place is being 
taken by wagons drawn by horses or mules, 
Before the advent of the Americans, it was pos- 
sible to get almost all round the island by 





rail, but there were two links of the railway 
uncompleted. These are now being built, and, 
in addition, several electric street-car lines are 
projected or in course of construction. The 
Americans have also instituted an excellent 
telegraph system, and in many ways are bring- 
ing the condition of the island up to the level 
of an American State.—a. G. P. 


Immigrant Children in American 
Schools 

THE Americans have a problem to deal with 
in connection with their elementary schools 
which is met with in England only to a small 
degree and only in a few of the larger cities, 
This is the education of the non-English-speak- 
ing children of poor immigrants. These children 
are most numerous in the great cities; but even 
the small towns have usually a large proportion 
of foreign-born children, and it is the exception 
to find children of American parentage in the 
majority in the schools of the Northern States. 
In the schools of the foreign quarters of such 
cities as New York, Boston, or Chicago, there 
is sometimes a mere sprinkling of American 
children. In the Hancock school in Boston, 
in the spring of 1902, there were 2642 children. 
Of these 1167 were Hebrews, and 1273 Italians; 
while the American children numbered only 
80, and there were 50 Irish. This is a girls’ 
school; but the numbers in the boys’ school for 
the same quarter are much the same. 

In the Boston schools of this character there 
is an “overflow” room into which are put 
children who are newly arrived in the United 
States, and who, while speaking no English 
and often entirely uneducated, are yet too old 
for the primary grade. In these rooms are 
found children of all ages, from just beyond the 
kindergarten stage to the verge of manhood or 
womanhood. The work with the foreign chil- 
dren is necessarily very difficult; but it is re- 
deemed by the fact that all the children, younger 
and older, are intensely eager to learn. As 
soon as the foreign immigrant arrives, he 
imbibes the American traditions of hope and 
liberty, and he is especially impressed with the 
conviction that the royal road to success is 
education. If he is too old to hone for full 
success himself, he at least determines that his 
children shall have their full opportunity. 

A. G. P. 
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BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The New President of the British 
Association 


THE meeting of the British Association will 
be opened in a few days at Belfast, under the 
presidency of Professor James Dewar, F.R.S., 
whose valuable researches in connection with 
low temperatures have often been the subjects 
of notes in these columns. It was at the last 
meeting of the Association in Belfast in 1874 
that Professor Tyndall delivered the address 
which caused such a 
stir on account of the 
deep - reaching prob- 
lems involved in it. It 
is scarcely likely that 
Professor Dewar will 
take a similar excur- 
sion into the realm 
of metaphysics; and 
many students of 
science hope that he 
will bring together in 
his address the results 
of the investigations 
by which he has ex- 
tended the bounds of 
our knowledge of low 
temperatures. For 
about ten years he 
has been improving 
and developing the 
methods of producing 
extreme cold, with 
highly successful re- 
sults. Before he com- 
menced work in this 
direction at the Royal 
Institution, little had 
been done in the in- 
vestigation of the pro- 
perties of bodies at low 
temperatures, Oxygen 
gas was obtained in a 
liquid form by Pictet 
and Cailletet in 1877, 
and nitrogen gas was liquefied by two Polish 
experimenters in 1883. Hydrogen, however, 
resisted all efforts to change its state until 1898, 
when Professor Dewar succeeded in condensing 
it to the liquid form, and afterwards freezing it. 
By evaporating liquid hydrogen under dimin- 
ished pressure, the lowest temperature ever 
obtained, namely, 443 degrees of frost, was 
reached, at which temperature hydrogen be- 
comes a frozen foam-like mass and air a rigid 
inert solid. Professor Dewar has since suc- 
ceeded in liquefying helium gas, so that all the 
so-called permanent gases can now be condensed 
into liquids. Not only can he produce large 
quantities of liquid air or other gases, but by 
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PROFESSOR JAMES DEWAR, F.R.S. 


an ingenious device, the liquids can be kept for 
long periods, and thus used as a means of 
cooling other bodies. An investigator who 
has made so many important contributions to 
natural knowledge will not be at a loss for 
material for an inspiring address, 


Sunset Effects caused by Volcanic 
Dust 

THERE is little doubt that the remarkable 
coloured sunsets which have lately been ob- 
served are due to par- 
ticles of volcanic dust 
thrown into the air by 
the eruptions in the 
West Indies. The force 
of the explosions car- 
ried the volcanic dust 
into the upper regions 
of the air, where cur- 
rents exist which will 
probably distribute it 
in the course of time 
practically over the 
whole world. The ex- 
istence of these upper 
currents was strnk- 
ingly shown in con- 
nection with the erup- 
tion of the Soufriére 
volcano of St. Vincent. 
At the time of the 
eruption a strong wind 
was blowing from 
Barbados towards St. 
Vincent, but a few 
hours afterwards, dust 
commenced to fall at 
Barbados, and eventu- 
ally covered the 
ground to a thick- 
ness of a quarter of 
Elliott and Fry an inch. The dust 
which fell represented 
the larger and heavier 
particles ejected, but 
there must be a vast amount of very fine 
material left in the upper air, to be carried 
around the earth and give rise to brilliant sunset 
effects. Remarkable sunsets were observed at 
Madeira about a month after the eruptions, and 
commenced to be seen in India and England 
near theendof June. The effects will probably 
be noticed for some time yet, as was the case 
with the brilliant sunsets observed in the years 
1883-1884, which had their origin in the erup- 
tion of the volcano Krakatoa, in the Strait 
of Sunda. This volcano is near the equator, 
where the air currents have a tendency to 
rise above the earth’s surface, so that the con- 
ditions were favourable for the distribution of 
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the dust. When the observations of the coloured 
sunsets were collected, it was found that the 
dates when the effects were first observed could 
be arranged in a continuous order from Kra- 
katoa; and they indicated that the dust com- 
pleted the circuit of the earth in fifteen days, 
and then gradually spread poleward. Before 
the end of 1883 the red sunsets had been noticed 
in almost all parts of the earth, and they con- 
tinued to be visible through a large part of the 
next year. We are therefore likely to have 
remarkable sunsets for many months to come, 
as the result of the fine dust blown into the air 
by the West Indian eruptions. 


Bolts from the Blue 

Two large pieces of a meteorite recently found 
at Admire, Kansas, are here illustrated from a 
report upon them published by the United 
States National Museum. The piece No. 1 
weighs about eleven pounds, and No. 2 about 
fifteen pounds, and they both appear to be parts 
of a large mass weighing nearly a hundred- 
weight, which was seen to fall in the neighbour- 
hood some time ago. The force with which the 
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meteoritic masses struck the ground was suffi- 
cient to bury them in the tg and they have 
only lately been ploughed up and identified as 
material from space. Meteorites can be dis- 
tinguished from terrestrial rocks by peculiar 
minerals and combinations of iron, nickel and 
other metals found in them. An analysis of part 
of one of the meteorites here illustrated showed 
that it contained ninety-three per cent. of iron 
and six per cent. of cn Oy The general appear- 
ance of the specimens is the same as would be 
produced by the sudden cooling of a very hot 
body. The source of the heat was the friction 
of the mass against the air as it rushed to- 
wards the earth, and of course the parts that 
reached the surface are only those that survived 
this baptism of fire. It is fortunate that heavy 
masses of this kind are not very common, for 
evidently they are capable of doing much 
damage. Though the earth picks up millions 
of particles of cosmic dust every day, most of 
them capable of appearing as a shooting-star, 
it is only occasionally that large masses enter 
our atmosphere and are seen as fire-balls or 
meteors, Sometimes these brilliant meteors, or 
the parts of them which reach the ground, are 
termed thunderbolts, but they have no connexion 
whatever with thunder-clouds or lightning. 


Motion in Space 

AN impression of infinite calm is given by a 
view of the starry heavens on a fine night, but 
astronomers know that the tranquillity is purely 
an illusion. There is no rest in space. Every 
point that sparkles upon the background of night 
is moving faster than an express train, but the 
distances of the stars from the earth are so great 
that the motions are imperceptible. The move- 
ments of stars across the celestial vault cause 
the shapes of the constellations to change in the 
course of ages; but there are also movements 
towards and away from the part of space occupied 
by the earth, and these can only be detected by 
means of the spectroscope. Many stars have 
been observed with the view of determining 
these back and forth velocities, and results of 
extreme interest have been obtained. To 
determine whether any of those filmy celestial 
clouds known as nebule are approaching or 
receding with respect to the earth is a more 
difficult matter, and only in a few cases have 
any satisfactory conclusions been reached. As 
these objects are often so large that the earth is 
as a drop in the ocean when compared with them, 
and as, moreover, their material is probably far 
more attenuated than the air which surrounds 
us, it is difficult to think that they are in very 
rapid motion. It must, however, be remembered 
that in the emptiness of space a thin cloud moves 
like a ball of lead, and that if a gun were fired 
in the absence of air the smoke would whirl 
away with the bullet. Observations have lately 
been made by Professor H. C. Vogel, to test 
whether the great mass of celestial mist in the 
constellation of Orion is in motion to or from 
our part of the universe. His measurements 
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show that this nebula is increasing its distance 
from us at the rate of eleven miles every second. 
Practically the same result was obtained by the 
late Professor Keeler several years ago, so that 
we may take the result as a close approximation 
to the truth. The velocity of eleven miles a 
second refers to the nebula as a whole, but 
Professor Vogel has also obtained evidence that 
the different parts of this misty material are in 
movement relatively to one another. We must 
thus look upon this ocean of nebulosity as a 
tumultuous cloud rushing through space with 
a velocity faster than that of a rifle bullet, 
instead of the motionless mass it seems to be 
when looked at with a telescope. 


Signs of Age of Fishes 

At the Royal Society the Marine Biological 
Association recently exhibited a number of 
specimens which showed that the scales of fishes. 
could be used as an index of age, in much the 
same way as the annual rings of many trees. 
If the scales of fishes are examined they will 
be found to show a series of parallel lines which 
indicate successive lines of growth. In the warm 
season of the year the amount of growth is 
greater than in the cold season, so the distance 
between the two successive lines is greater 
than between lines representing the cold period. 
The alternation of the two series gives rise to 
the appearance of what may be termed annual 
rings, which indicate the age of the fish in years. 
Mr. J. Stuart Thomson has examined fish of 
different species captured at all seasons of the 
year, with special reference to the lines on their 
scales, His results show that it is possible to 
determine the age of individual fishes of many 
species with considerable precision by this 
means. This conclusion will greatly facilitate the 
study of other points in the natural history of 
fishes, and has important practical applications. 


Oscillations in Lakes 

THOUGH no tides occur in lakes, it has been 
known for many years that the water of the 
Lake of Geneva, and of other Swiss lakes, rises 
and falls a few inches in a more or less regular 
way. Evidence of a periodic oscillation of this 
kind has lately been found in Loch Trieg and 
recorded in Nature; and is of exceptional in- 
terest because the phenomenon has not pre- 
viously been observed in a British lake. While 
engaged in a survey of the loch, Dr. Johnston 
noticed that certain small stones near the shore 
were covered and uncovered at regular intervals, 
the surface of the loch being perfectly calm at 
the time. Further observations showed that 
the rise and fall amounted to a little more than 
half an inch, and that the time taken from the 
lowest to the highest level was a little less than 
ten minutes. In the case of the Swiss lakes 
these periodic variations are of a more pro- 
nounced character, but the amount of rise and 
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fall varies very considerably, and the period of 
the pulsation also differs, The exact cause of 
these quasi-tides is not understood, some ob- 
servers believing them to be due to sudden 
changes in atmospheric pressure, while others 
regard them as due to earth movements which 
rock the water to and fro in its bed. It has 
been observed in the case of the great lakes 
of America that the vibrations often precede 
a storm, and thus give warning of change of 
weather before the barometer. The same kind 
of effect can often be observed at the seaside, 
where peculiar ripples appear on the water be- 
fore a storm. The minute variations of lake 
level may therefore be used as a new kind of 
meteorological record of service in forecasting 
weather. 


Artificial Growth of Pearls 


SoME observations and experiments made by 
Dr. H. Lyster Jameson, in order to determine 
the origin of pearls, have led to results which 
suggest that the cultivation of pearls might 
be successfully undertaken. It appears that the 
common mussel is often infected with a parasite 
which, when it dies, leaves a substance that 
becomes calcified and forms the nucleus of a 
pearl. Dr. Jameson has succeeded in infecting 
mussels with this parasite in an aquarium, and 
has worked out its life-history. He has also 
found that pearls are caused by similar parasites 
in several other species of molluscs, including 
some of the pearl-oysters; and he believes 
that the artificial infection of the pearl-oysters 
could be effected in a similar manner to that 
which he has found successful in the case of 
the common mussel. When this has been 
achieved there will be no difficulty in producing 
pearls by artificial means. 


It has just been proved by Prof. Lebedew, of 
Moscow University, that waves of light exert 
a pressure — of moving vanes of thin 
aluminium foil in a vacuum. 


Detailed investigations of the effects of 
route marching upon soldiers, with various 
weights of knapsacks, and rates of march, have 
shown that a day’s rest is required after every 
three days’ marching, in order to enable the 
body to recover its normal power. 


The salmon in Alpine lakes gather in shoals 
at spawning time, as if they were about to set 
out for a journey from lake to sea, as their 
northern cousins do. This habit seems to indi- 
cate a remembrance of former conditions, when 
many of the Alpine lakes were in free com- 
munication with northern seas. The inter- 
ruption of water communication prevents the 
migration of the fish, but the instinct has not 
been lost. 
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Our Old Readers 


Mr. Henry GUvTRIDGE, 
Road, Liverpool, writes :— 

*“T have taken J'he Leisure Hour from the 
commencement, and I took its predecessor The 
Visitor for some years. I have also taken T'he 
Sunday at Home and the Boy’s and Girl’s Own 
Papers from the first, as also the Cottager and 
Artisan, Child’s Companion and Light in the 
Home. I have tried to make them known, and 
sought to interest young people in them by 
giving bound copies of the different periodicals 
to my young friends.” 


A Disgrace to Journalism 

Tuts is the only way in which we can describe 
an article which appeared in the July number 
of a magazine called The Lady's Realm. A 
person calling herself ‘‘A Peer’s Daughter,” 
a regular contributor of that magazine, gave 
what purported to be an account of the Coro- 
nation, As the Coronation did not take place, 
readers could form their own ideas of the 
veracity of this blue-blooded journalist. But 
when she goes on to describe the gala night 
at the Opera, and to criticise singers for songs 
they did not sing, her writing passes beyond the 
limits of the ludicrous and becomes a cruel wrong 
to others. ‘‘Seldom,” she says, ‘‘ have we had 
a worse chorus... . The unrivalled Jean has 
not the power he had once, and if Melba is as 
delicious as ever she is no better.” 

This puts even the inventive imagination of 
M. de Rougemont entirely in the shade. Surely 
there is some effort required on the part of 
those who value truth and the decencies of life 
to discourage this kind of writing and to 
encourage clean and wholesome periodicals. 


A Fool and his Money 

To convince a friend of his that ‘‘ betting is 
a fool’s game,” a correspondent of the Daily 
News recently drew out a list of horses predicted 
as winners in races during a single week at 
Epsom and Kempton Park. The predicted 
winners were by the Sporting Life and the 
Sportsman, the recognised sporting papers. The 
writer put an imaginary pound on each race, 
and where two selections were made he put 
10s, on each. There were altogether 31 races 
on his list. The result of his experiment 
showed that any one thus betting, and following 
the prophecy of the Sporting Life, would have 
lost £10 17s. 2d. for the week, or, following the 
Sportsman, would have lost £9 7s. 4d. 

This is the nefarious system by which the book- 
makers and “sporting” papers thrive, fattening 
on the credulity of their dupes, Young City 
clerks, some of them mere boys, may be seen 
studying these ‘‘ sporting” papers in the morn- 
ing trains. The whole thing is a piece of 
flagrant robbery, and it ought to be a crime 
in the eyes of the law to publish betting odds, 
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Any one who desires to obtain the full par- 
ticulars of the experiment above described may 
obtain them by applying at the Daily News 
Office, Bouverie St., for a four-page leaflet 
entitled, Prophets and Profits. We heartily 
congratulate the Da‘ly News on its courage in 
eliminating all betting and turf news from its 
columns. 


‘The Times’ History of the War in 
South Africa 

No one who desires to have a thorough and 
intelligent record of the war in South Africa 
should be without The Times History, two 
volumes of which have already been issued 
(Sampson Low, Marston and Co.). The first 
volume deals with the previous relations be- 
tween Boer and Briton, and the causes which 
led to the war. The second volume narrates 
and criticises the incidents of the war itself 
down to and including the ‘‘ Black Week” of 
Stormberg, Magersfontein and Colenso, Decem- 
ber 1899. 

It is not our province to pass judgment upon 
the opinions expressed in these volumes, but no 
one can read these brilliant pages without feel- 
ing that we have here the work of singularly 
well-informed and careful writers. The style is 
clear and vigorous, and the defects of the War 
Office and the administration of the army 
generally are set forth in no timid way. 

Perhaps the following words best sum up the 
failure of our army in the early stages of the 
war :—‘‘ The fault lay not with the soldiers and 
regimental officers, who as a rule behaved mag- 
nificently. Nor did it lie altogether with the 
generals. They were indeed responsible for 
much, as the foregoing chapters have shown. 
But the lack of adequate preparation, of organ- 
ised information, the terrible immobility of their 
forces hampered them at every turn.” 

The beautiful photogravure portraits of the 
leading generals and others on both sides, and 
the excellent maps of the battlefields, add 
greatly to the value of the work. 


Speculation 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has been writing on 
‘The Empire of Business,” and in a chapter 
addressed to young men on the road to success, 
he specifies three ‘‘ supreme perils” as he has 
observed them in America, The first is “‘ the 
drinking of liquor” ; the second, speculation; and 
the third, the indorsing of notes. Of the men who 
speculated on the Eastern exchanges, he says: 
**T have lived to see all these speculators irre- 
parably ruined men, bankrupt in money, and 
bankrupt in character. There is scarcely an 
instance of a man who has made a fortune by 
speculation and kept it. Gamesters die poor.” 


A Master of English 
In one of his letters, Newman, that great 
master of English, says of himself: ‘‘It 1s 
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simply the fact that I have been obliged to take 

eat pains with everything I have written, and 

often write chapters over and over again, be- 
sides innumerable corrections and interleaved 
additions... . I think I never have written 
for writing’s sake; but my one and single 
desire and aim has been to do what is so difficult, 
to express clearly and exactly my meaning; 
this has been the motive principle of all my 
corrections and re-writings.” 


Building a City 

DALNY, the Pacific Coast terminus both of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and of the Siberian 
Railway, is forty-five miles north of Port Arthur, 
and has one of the finest ice-free and deep-water 
harbours on the Pacific, Ships drawing thirty 
feet of water can enter at low tide without any 
difficulty, and, without the aid of a pilot, sail or 
steam up alongside the docks, where cargoes 
can be loaded directly into cars that run six 
thousand miles to St. Sane Ra Already five 
large stone piers and a substantial breakwater 
have been constructed. Two dry-docks are 
being built large enough to accommodate any 
vessels of commerce or war afloat. As regards 
the town itself, twenty-three thousand men are 
daily at work at its construction, and the total 
population has already reached over fifty thou- 
sand. The Russian Government has spent nearly 
twenty million dollars in the general upbuilding. 


Macleod of Dare 

Times have changed since Macleod of Dare 
held its hundreds of thousands of readers in 
lively sympathy from month to month. Its 
tragic ending brought a shoal of protesting 
letters upon its author. In vain he pleaded the 
place of tragedy in literature, and its supreme 
interest over men, whatever the explanation, 
The plea was urged on all sides, Why, when 
there is so much sorrow in the world, add 
imaginary suffering? Few now insist on the 
‘“‘happy ever after” unreality. Yet Black's 
own experience seemed to justify the objection. 
Wemyss Reid in the Biography tells us that 
Black was wont to say in after years that the 
book had taken ten years from his life. ‘So 
shaken were his nerves by the writing of Mac- 
leod of Dare, that for many months after the 
book was finished he could not bear to ride in a 
hansom cab in the streets of London, and it is 
certain that he never quite recovered the fine 
virility which was one of his distinguishing 
characteristics as a young man.” 


Underfed Italy 


_“‘ONE is bound to conclude that, in spite of 
his large consumption of vegetables and fruit, 
including a good deal of pulse of high nutritive 
value, the typical Italian is underfed. Cases of 
death from starvation are very rare, but there is 
a terrible permanent lack of food. And yet the 
men who have been nurtured on this miserable 
fare are, perhaps, the most industrious peasants 
of the world. There is no more cruel or untrue 
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taunt than that the Italian, be he from North 
or South, is idle. The Italians are the navyvies 
of the Continent; they have pierced the tunnels 
of the Alps; they have built the harbours of 
Calais and Marseilles. Thousands cross the 
Atlantic every autumn to reap the harvest, then 
return to gather in theirown. The old Roman 
energy seems living in the underfed and over- 
worked labourers of modern Italy.”—Jtaly To- 
day. By Bolton King and Thomas Okey. 


Astronomical Notes for September 
On the Ist day of this month the Sun rises, 
in the latitude of Greenwich, at 5h. 14m. in the 
morning, and sets at 6h. 46m. in the evening; 
on the 1lth he rises at 5h. 30m., and sets at 
6h. 23m.; and on the 2lst he rises at 5h. 46m, 
and sets at 6h. 0m. He passes vertically over 
the Equator at midnight on the 23rd, which is 
therefore the time of the autumnal equinox, 
and both on the 23rd and 24th day and night 
will be of equal length all the world over. The 
Moon will become New at 5h, 19m. (Greenwich 
time) on the morning of the 2nd; enter her 
First Quarter at 10h. lim. on the evening of 
the 9th; become Full at 6h, 23m. on that of 
the 17th; and enter her Last Quarter at 4h. 
32m. on the afternoon of the 24th. She will 
be in apogee, or farthest from the Earth, about 
half-past 10 o’clock on the morning of the 10th, 
and in perigee, or nearest us, a little before 
1 o'clock on the afternoon of the 23rd. No 
eclipses are due this month. The Moon will 
occult Delta Tauri (one of the Hyades, and 
therefore near Aldebaran, the principal member 
of that cluster) on the evening of the 22nd. 
Delta itself is a triple star, two components of 
which will be occulted, disappearing at the 
Moon’s bright limb at 9h. 2m. and 9h. 14m. 
(Greenwich time) respectively, and reappearing 
at her dark limb at 9h. 25m. and 10h. 2m. The 
planet. Mercury will be visible in the evening 
throughout the month, being at greatest eastern 
elongation from the Sun on the 25th; he is 
moving in an easterly direction through the 
constellation Virgo, and will pass very near its 
brightest star, Spica, on the 20th. Venus con- 
tinues visible in the morning, rising at the 
beginning of the month about 3 o’clock, and a 
little later each morning; she enters the con- 
stellation Leo on the 4th, will pass very near 
the bright star Regulus (a little to the north of 
it) on the 12th, and be in conjunction with the 
Moon (horned and waning) on the 30th. Mars 
rises soon after 1 o'clock in the morning through- 
out the month, during which he traverses the 
constellation Cancer, entering Leo at the end of 
it. Jupiter is moving very slowly in a westerly 
direction in the constellation Capricornus; he 
will be due south at 10 o'clock in the evening 
on the 3rd, and at 9 o’clock on the 17th. Saturn 
is in the eastern part of Sagittarius and at his 
stationary point on the 26th; about the middle 
of the month he sets at midnight, afterwards 
earlier, and he will be in conjunction with the 
Moon on the evening of the 12th.—w. T. LYNN. 
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Women’s Interests 


Pageantry 


THE untoward and regrettable incident which 
delayed King Edward’s coronation, made the 
errand of England’s guests a bootless one, and 
scattered to the winds all the costly preparations 
for the event, however grievous in itself, rend- 
ered subsequent questions regarding all the 
pomp and circumstance of coronations not im- 
pertinent. During the preparations for the 
coronation a good many people were asking 
sotto voce—because it is unpopular to be too 
vocal in face of any national movement— 
whether England is not a little too civilized, and 
sections of it too wise to need barbaric splen- 
dour as an incentive to esteem for the office 
of the sovereign. Where rival chieftains or 
rival princes contend for rule, the splendour of 
a coronation would have political significance, 
acclamation of the sovereign would evidence 
the strength of his following and the popularity 
of his claim; but in the case of an unopposed 
hereditary sovereign the display is unreasonable. 

Intelligent people asked themselves and their 
neighbours if there was any obstacle to the 
King’s coronation on the day he first opened 
Parliament, if it would not haye been more 
dignified, more royal, to have identified the 
assumption of the emblems of sovereignty with 
the first public exercise of royal authority, 
than to let the coronation wait for a muster 
of all tribes and peoples that they might acclaim 
the King, and form part of a procession through 
a section of the capital city ? 

A hundred million pounds would, it is com- 
puted, have exchanged owners at the coronation, 
some of it usefully, most of it uselessly, spent, 
hundreds of loyal subjects would have been 
injured for life, many would have died of the 
day’s exposure. No royal pageant takes place 
in summer weather without many members of 
the military and police forces suffering from 
sunstroke, from whose effects a large proportion 
never recover even partially. his is not a 
matter of theory, but of absolute knowledge on 
the part of the writer. Certainly it is the business 
of true men to be ready to suffer and die, if 
necessary, at the bidding of duty, but death for 
a spectacular effect, meaningless in itself, and, 
if the day’s pangs were measured against the 
day’s joy, more productive of pain than pleasure, 
is a waste. If the abandonment of the great 
coronation procession could have been detached 
from the fact of the King’s illness, it is probable 
that the sense of relief would have been more 
general than the regret. Certainly people came 
from far lands and paid freely for sitting-room 
to see a procession of princes and potentates 
following in the wake of the King of England; 
but it is not necessarily the strongest evidence of 
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a nation’s greatness that will draw the largest 
crowds of idlers. If these State processions are 
intended to gratify the populace, that planned 
for the 26th of June would have missed its 
object, for the course of the procession was to 
have been lined three deep with soldiers, so 
that the humble folk, standing hours and long 
hours on the pavement for a view of the great 
ones of the earth, would have seen the coach- 
men’s wigs perhaps, and the plumes of the 
Guards—no more. 

People who have witnessed the unostentatious 
comings and goings of the sovereigns of other 
lands, of Germany, of Italy, of Holland, are 
always puzzled by the crowds that will cluster 
anywhere in London, and wait indefinitely for 
a sight of any member of the royal family. 
This is not an evidence of English vacancy of 
mind, as might be imagined, it is merely an 
indication of the teeming ag scomagp of this 
vastest city of the world. The busy go about 
their business, but the less busy have always 
an interval to spare, and sacrifice it freely for a 
sight of the royal liveries and for the personages 
on whom the wearers of these wait. Also in 
the vastness of London, it is its varying units 
that form the groups and aggregations that 
settle like the sediment of a stream where the 
footsteps of royalty pass. 

We are too scientific now to think that direct 
evidences of the Divine mind disturb the cur- 
rents of events. We believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that it interprets itself by slow processes and no 
longer speaks by the thunderbolt; but since the 
loud pronouncement is always possible, it seems 
permissible to ask if there may not have been a 
veto exercised against a kingdom's readiness to 
shout once more, “‘ It is the voice of a god and not 
of aman”? Nothing so becomes greatness as 
modesty. It is not by reason of pageant and 
expenditure that England’s Edward will write 
his name on his century. May his reign be 
long, and throughout ‘broad based upon the 
people’s will” ; but when he comes to lay aside 
crown and sceptre, may those of his subjects 
who classify fear of God and honour to the 
King together have something more uplifting to 
remember of this sovereign than that he 
donned state robes with a will, and was 
gratified by the cheers of the populace. It is 
not difficult to elicit cheers when one holds high 
station. Those whose names have been written 
most deeply on the world’s heart loved man too 
profoundly to be stirred by voice of men into 
forgetfulness that the obligations of rank are 
more insistent than its privileges. 

VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 

** Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘*‘The Leisure Hour,” 

56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


On the Book Table. 


(Books received :—JAmMES MILNE’s The Epistles of 
Atkins, Fisher Unwin. OLive Brrre u's Nicholas 
Holbrook, Smith, Elder and Co., 6s. Henry Cap- 
ness’ Brushwork and Elementary Design, B. T. 
Batsford. Professor James’ The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience, Longmans, Green and Co., 12s.) 





‘*Give us horrors in bulk,” writes Mr. Milne in 
The Epistles of Atkins, ‘‘and we may forget them ; 
but make a tragedy ours in particular, and the dye 
is fast in our soul.” This book derives its great 
interest from the fact that the letters from which 
it is compiled are such instantaneously deep-dyed 
impressions of individual tragic experiences. They 
come home to one vividly, and make the volume 
unique in the bibliography of the recent war—a 
long panorama of things seen—an intensely human 
document. Touches of comedy here and there re- 
lieve the tragedy, and doubtless served to brighten 
things at the time, as when, on the march to Spion 
Kop,—‘* We were talking about the different funds 
for widows and orphans, and somebody behind 
asked which was the best. My chum called out, 
‘Mansion House,’ whereupon my horse stopped 
dead, and would not move till there arose the cry, 
‘Higher up, please.’ Then he went on slowly, all 
of which showed us that he was one of the old 
London ’bussers !’” 

Nicholas Holbrook is an uncommon little book— 
not in its incidents, but in the stuff of which its 
characters are made. For pen-and-ink Yee. they 
are wonderfully like flesh-and-blood. They change 
their minds and their moods, and are moved by a 
variety of motives, good, bad, and inscrutable, as 
we readers are moved every day—and yet, through 
a play of light and shadow, fulfil in the end, book- 
wise, their main characteristics. The book is well 
suited for reading aloud to young folks. 

Mr. Cadness, in his text-book on Decorative 
Brushwork and Elementary Design, addresses prac- 
tical teachers and students. But beyond these, a 
still more numerous class—the amateur artists who 
are at work in, we may suppose, some eighty per 
cent. of middle-class households—will find this little 
book of service. The chapters on materials and 
tools, preparatory work (the amateur has much to 
learn from the craftsman as to carefulness and 
deliberation at this stage), methods of expression, 
space-filling, designing, and application of study 
—all abound in useful knowledge indispensable 
to those who mean to realise their decorative 
conceptions. The illustrations are admirable. 

In his published volume of twenty Gifford 
lectures on The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
studied from an exclusively philosophical stand- 
point, Professor James of Harvard finds it needful 
to limit his inquiry to one part only of so large a 
field. He elects to deal only with personal, as 
distinct from institutional religion, and leaves un- 
touched all questions of systematic theologies and 
their resulting ecclesiastical organisations. Per- 
sonal religion he defines as ‘‘ the feelings, acts, and 
experiences of individual men in their solitude, 
so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in 
relation to whatever they may consider divine.” 
Professor James distinguishes between two kinds 
of religious minds—the optimistic, whose religion 


is that. of unfailing healthy-mindedness, and the 
more profound and melancholy type of sin-sick 
souls, whose experiences are cnagiiied in John 
Bunyan’s Autobiography. What general readers 
will consider the most interesting chapters in the 
book, are the two lectures on Conversion, in which 
a large number of individual experiences are 
quoted at length, with what may be described as 
sympathetic impartiality, and the five following 
lectures on Saintliness, in which the Professor 
warms to enthusiasm over his subject, declaring 
that the best fruits of religious experience ‘‘ are 
the best things history has to show. They have 
always been esteemed so ; here, if anywhere, is the 
genuinely strenuous life.” In dealing with the 
saintly practices of Obedience, Devotion, and 
Poverty, Mr. James reads a lesson of warning to 
the effeminate Christianity of to-day—a warning 
all the more weighty as coming from one who does 
not claim to be a professor of Christian Apologetics. 
In spite of its vagaries in former times, asceticism 
must, he believes, 

“*be acknowledged to go with the profounder 
way of handling the gift of existence. The prac- 
tical course of action for us, as religious men, 
would therefore, it seems to me, not be simply to 
turn our backs upon the ascetic impulse, as most 
of us to-day turn them, but rather to discover 
some outlet for it in which the fruits in the way 
of privation and hardship might be objectively 
useful... .Is not the exclusively sympathetic 
and facetious way in which most children are 
brought up to-day—so different from the education 
of a hundred years ago, especially in evangelical 
circles—in danger, in spite of its many advantages, 
of developing a certain trashiness of fibre ?” 

As a corrective, he thinks we need to discover in 
the social realm the moral equivalent of war,-— 

‘*something heroic, that will speak to men as 
universally as war does, and yet will be as com- 
patible with their spiritual selves as war has 
proved itself incompatible.” 

This corrective he thinks may be found in a 
voluntarily accepted poverty. 

** Among us Tinciidc-epenkin peoples especially 
do the praises of poverty need once more to be 
boldly sung. We have grown literally afraid to be 

r... it is certain that the prevalent fear of 
poverty among the educated classes is the worst 
moral disease.’ 

The remaining lectures, on Mysticism and Philo- 
sophy, appeal chiefly to the academic audiences to 
whom they were originally addressed. 

So far as it goes the book is of remarkable 
interest and value, in testing and describing the 
elements common to all religious experience, i.e. 
belief in the existence of God, and in the power of 
prayer. But to have religious experience worthy 
of the name we must go a great deal further and 
add to these primal instincts the definiteness and 
purpose since taught by Christ. Men might as 
reasonably return to a rudimentary civilisation, as 
to a rudimentary religion. It is but a Stone Age 
and Cave-dwelling philosophy that would live in the 
beggarly elements of natural religion, since life 
and immortality have been brought to light in the 
gospel. In reference to certain modern religious 
literature, Professor James says, ‘‘I recognise the 
tendency to let religion evaporate in intellectual 
terms,” and we think he shares the tendency he 


deplores. 
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The Fireside Club 


Identifications from Dickens 


THE questions from Dickens given in our July 
number were successfully answered by three com- 
petitors, between whom the prize of Two Guineas 
is divided, in sums of Fourteen Shillings each to 
M. Morrison, Glenliadh, Inverness; E. J. Barton, 
26, Festing Grove, Craneswater Park, Southsea, 
and Miss Wa.Lmistey, 102, Westbourne Park 
Road, Bayswater. The questions found most 
difficult seem to have been—10. It must be either 
serious or smirking, Nicholas Nickleby. 16. In the 
Area of the shop beyond Marsh Gate, Sketches by 
Boz. 22. Mr. Honeythunder at the offices of the 
Haven of Philanthropy, Hdwin Drood. 33. A 
barber of Sam Weller’s acquaintance, Humphrey's 
Clock. 37. At supper at the Snevellici’s, Nicholas 
Nickleby. 39. Mr. Lillyvick, Nicholas Nickleby. 


NEW COMPETITION 
(SEE Pace 798) 

Amone a number of charming descriptions of 
English gardens real and imagined, from authors 
of all periods, including Edmund Spenser, Madame 
Michelet, Miss Mitford, Canon Hole, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Sir William Temple, Dr. Hervey, Miss 
Wetherall, and many others, we select as the 
best the picture George Eliot gives in Scenes from 
Clerical Life of old Mr. Jerome’s garden. As two 





From a Photograph 








different competitors happened to choose this 

ge, a prize has been sent to each—viz. Miss 
). Bates, 15, St. John’s Church Road, Folkestone, 
and H. M. WALKER, Whiterow, Forres, N.B. 


The garden is described as follows :— 

“‘The garden was one of those old-fashioned 
paradises which hardly exist any longer except as 
memories of our childhood ; no finical separation 
between flower and kitchen garden there; no 
monotony of enjoyment for one sense to the 
exclusion of another ; but a charming paradisiacal 
mingling of all that was pleasant to the eyes and 
good for food. The rich flower-border running 
along every walk, with its endless succession of 
spring flowers, anemones, auriculas, campanulas, 
snap-dragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller beau- 
ties, such as moss and Provence roses, varied with 
espalier apple-trees ; the crimson of a carnation 
was carried out in the lurking crimson of the 
neighbouring strawberry-beds; you gathered a 
moss-rose one moment and a bunch of currants the 
next ; you were in a delicious fluctuation between 
the scent of jasmine and the juice of gooseberries. 
Then what a high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty, that after ascending its 
long flight of steps you could see perfectly well 
there was no view worth looking at ; what alcoves 
and garden-seats in all directions ; and along one 
side, what a hedge, tall, and firm, and unbroken, 
like a green wall !” 





by G. G. Kent 


REVERIE 
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Our Chess Page 


Problem Tourney Award 


Solving Competition—Competitors are 
reminded that all solutions must be sent in by 
September 15th (December 31st from beyond 
Europe). There is still time for energetic solvers 
to compete. The problems, 20 in all, were pub- 
lished in TVhe Leisure Hour from Apmil to 
August inclusive, and all particulars will be 
found in the April number. Fifteen guineas 
are offered in prizes. 

The following is the examiners’ (Messrs 
Stevens and Andrew) provisional award in the 
Problem Tourney initiated last December. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL SECTION. 


THREE-MOVERS. 


lst Jim Crow III, Two Guineas. 

ond Dolce far Niente. Divide Two Guineas 
- Serendib. and a half. 

4th Honours. Mrs. Baird’s Book. 

Sth Strike On! a se 

6th Capitola. Other prize-winner. 

7th Cronje. Mrs. Baird’s Book. 


8th Cigarette. Honourable Mention. 


Two-MoveERrs. 
Ist Jim Crow. 
2nd Dolce far Niente. 
3rd Fair Wind. 
4th Rob Roy. One Guinea and a half. 
5th Rough Diamond. One Guinea. 
6th Tante Eliza. Mrs. Baird’s Book. 


ith Jim Crow II. : 
8th Eureka. ' Honourable Mention. 


Other prize-winners. 


ForREIGN SECTION. 


THREE-MOVER. 


Ist Ruy Lopez. Two Guineas. 


Two-MovERS. 


One Guinea. 
Other prize-winner. 


Ist <Artawerxes. 
2nd Morituri. 


THREAT PROBLEMS (in order of merit). 


lst Jim Crow. Other prize-winner. 
2nd Fair Wind. Two Guineas. 

3rd Rough Diamond. 
4th Tante Eliza. 
bth Morituri. 

6th Ping Pong. Mrs. Baird’s Book. 


Other prize-winners. 


NortEe.—Several of the above problems have 
already stood the test of public examination ; 
as far as the others are concerned the award 
will only hold good if after closer scrutiny they 
are found to be flawless. The words ‘ Other 
prize-winner” refer not to the problem but to 
the composer of it 


Examiners’ report.—Between fifty and sixty 
problems were entered for competition, As a 
whole they were of a very high order and great 
care had to be taken to discriminate between 
the respective merits of the competitors. Un- 
fortunately one or two of the best problems, 
and apparently certain prize-winners, were on 
closer examination found to be cooked. 

Most of the three-movers contained a Queen 
Sacrifice either on the first move or more 
generally on the second. Of course this alone 
does not constitute a good problem, but strangely 
enough most of the best problems in other 
respects contained this fascinating idea. 

One of the best aud most striking ideas of 
the tourney was embodied in the problem 
Strike On! but it contains so many duals and 
short mates that its value is much discounted. 

The two-mover, Dolce far Niente (see below), 
has obtained a high place. The author has 
carried out his idea in a masterly way, and the 
five pure mates with the included mirrors are 
rendered in a very pleasing manner. 

The prize-winners are much to be congratu- 
lated, for owing to the popularity of the com- 
regen their work had to be judged by a very 

igh standard. Next month we shall give the 
names and addresses of the prize-winners, and 
we shall from time to time publish as many 
as possible of the placed problems which have 
not yet seen the light. 


** Dolce far Niente.” 
BLACK—4 MEN 





























WHITE—10 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 


All communizations to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Histeddfod Ticket from the 


Contents page. 
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Drawn for ** The Leisure Hour” by 


Gunning King 


SHE WASN’T PROUD 


**Lor’ bless yer, sir, ’e’s always a-washin’ ‘isself—'e be wonderful proud of ‘is flesh. Now I bain’t proud 
o’ my flesh—I never washes.” 





The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


COMPETITION 19 
We offer 
TEN BOOK PRIZES 


varying in price from 28s. to 2s. 6d., for the best Criticisms of 
the Contents of The Leisure Hour for the year commencing 
November 1901, and ending with October 1902. 
We invite competitors to state— 
(1) Their faveurite story or stories (not exceeding three) in The 
Leisure Hour as above 
(2) Their favourite article or articles (not exceeding three) in 
The Leisure Hour as above. 
(3) Their favourite illustration or illustrations (not exceeding 
three) in The Leisure Hour as above. 
(4) Any defects which they have noticed in the twelve monthly 
numbers. 
Essays to be sent in not later than October 21, 1902. 
For further particulars see our July number, p. 800. Open 
to Colonial readers. 


COMPETITION 20 
We propose to give 
THREE VALUABLE BOOK PRIZES 
for the best short Essays, giving the writers’ experiences, on 
MY FAVOURITE SEA-SIDE RESORT 
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The First Prize will be— 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By Howarp WILLovGHBy. With large coloured 
Map, and 107 Illustrations. This beautiful book is bound in 
morocco, with gilt edges and gilt lettering. Its published 
price is 28s. 


The Second Prize will be— 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. New Views of Sacred 
Places. By Epwarp L. Witsoy. With 150 Original Illustra- 
tions engraved from Photographs taken by the author. It has 
gilt top, and is publishe! at 15s. 


The Third Prize will be— 


VICTORIA, R.1.: her Life and Reign. By Dr. James 
Macavu.ay, formerly Editcr of The Lewsure Hour. With five 
Portraits of the late Queen, and 60 other Illustrations. This 
volume has gilt edges, and is published at 10s. 6d. 


RULES FOR COMPETITION 20. 


1. No Essay to exceed 1000 words. 

2. Each Essay must have affixed to it the Coupon found on 
the Contents page of this number. 

3. Essays to be written on one side of the paper only, and to 
be sent to the Editor, The Leisure Hour, 56 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C., not later than September 17, 1902. 

4. The Prize Essays to be the property of The L isure Hour. 

5. Competitors are requested to keep copies of their Essays, a8 
the Editor cannot undertake to return any Essays even when 
stamps are sent. 

6. Private correspondence is impossible. 
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